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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Gloria Is Dined 
OW Gloria Swanson has had her banquet, as 


per the growing custom for the more famous 

mimes of the screen. Indeed, banqueting 
stars has become so well established a ritual in high 
church movie circles that, for all the layman knows, 
players’ contracts may specify, in addition to other 
perquisites and emoluments, so many hundreds of 
pounds of caviar, to be served publicly each month. 

Banquets are given upon 
a star’s departure and upon 
return, and each succeed- 
ing one must be bigger and 
better than ever; better 
meaning more expensive. 
If not, Miss Swanson, for 
example, is likely to say 
something cutting to her 
employers about Pola Neg- 
ri’s having been honored 
with more paté de fois gras 
than was lavished on one 
who is a great box office at- 
traction and a Marquise to 
boot. Fortunately this dis- 
aster has been avoided thus 
far. Nor are these affairs 
confined to the distaff ele- 
ment. Even such an ex- 
pert with the pistol as Tom 
Mix felt that his presence should be made known by 
a dinner when he reached New York. 

True, this cowpuncher, who sets fashion by wear- 
ing wine-colored evening clothes and white overcoats 
trimmed with brown leather for morning wear, did 
not elect to outdo Pola Negri. His was a modest af- 
fair held in the Hotel Astor, at which, however, Mrs. 
Mix was able to display the discomforts of being 
wealthy by having such an armful of glistening brace- 
lets as made necessary treatment by a masseuse of 
muscles lamed by bearing such weight of jewels. 

These dinners seldom get much more than mere 
mention in the newspapers. ‘The speeches are unim- 
portant and, as a rule, full of banalities. It might 
be concluded that the affairs are tendered as measures 
of defense by shrewd gentlemen of the motion pic- 





ture industry anxious to avoid unprofitable rivalries. 

Pola Negri, the beautiful Pole, who rather likes the 
idea of a “beeg hed,” otherwise, a close-up, on the 
screen, recently arrived here from California en route 
to Europe. Her employers arranged the obligatory 
bon-voyage banquet. It was held in the Ritz-Carlton, 
and among the many guests was Mr. Arlen, who had 
been but a few days in this country. Miss Negri tri- 
umphed and Jesse L. Lasky was able to announce that 
Mr. Arlen would write special stories as her screen 
vehicles. Miss Negri may 
well have felt that here 
was a compliment which 
even the illustrious Gloria 
could not achieve. 

Well-known ladies and 
gentlemen appeared at the 
dinner and afterward for 
the dance. It was a bril- 
liant gathering with plenty 
of room for all and every- 
thing. ‘There was reason 
to believe that even the 
newly-made Marquise de 
la Falaise de la Coudray 
could not expect anything 
better as her welcome to 
her native land. 


ISS SWANSON is 
in the happy position 
of having a contract for one more year with the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, whose officials are 
greatly concerned lest Cecil B. DeMille wean from 
them their popular actress. With true aristocracy, 
Miss Swanson is avoiding unpleasant discussion of a 
renewal of her contract and obviously flirting mildly 
with more than one rival magnate who might be will- 
ing to give her $15,000 or more a week. So Adolph 
Zukor and Jesse Lasky decided that Miss Swanson 
should have no complaint to make about her welcome 
home dinner. They elected to hold the banquet and 
dance at the Park Lane, where special rooms were 
engaged for the 300 guests. 

Miss Swanson, one of Mack Sennett’s bathing 
beauty graduates, was signally honored when she en- 
tered the room. The lights were turned off as she 
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took her seat; a spotlight was thrown on her shingled 
head, and the orchestra struck up her new national 
anthem, “La Marseillaise.” It was highly dramatic. 
On went the dinner, obviously with the intention of 
convincing Gloria that she was a stronger favorite 
with the company than any other. Girls in Marie 
Antoinette costumes wended their way among the 
tables, passing around Napoleonic paper hats, singu- 
larly appropriate for the gentlemen who wore them. 

Mr. Zukor praised Gloria, and Marion Green sang 
lyrics introducing girls dressed in the réles played by 
the versatile star. ‘Tactfully, also, Mr. Zukor eulo- 
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gized Thomas Meighan, a great drawing card, who 
has not arrived or departed for some time, and there- 
fore has not been honored with a banquet. Bebe 
Daniels sat and looked as if she thought her turn 
ought to come some near day. 

Miss Negri will return soon from her European 
trip. It remains to be seen what will be done for her 
in the way of a “welcome home” affair. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine what can be done, except possibly to 
have every guest’s name stamped in platinum on the 
invitations, dress the waiters in specially designed liv- 
ery and summon the high of the land to attend the 
salaam. 


LABORATE dinners are, as one might expect, 

confined largely to motion picture spheres now- 
adays. ‘They are not being done much in any of the 
intimate circles which compose our large and loosely 
joined Society. Occasionally, of course, there are 
such affairs as was that given lately by Senor Simon I. 
Patino, a leading citizen of Cochobamba, Bolivia. 
Eighty guests dined. Eight thousand dollars. 

Senor Patino owns the tin mines in his native land, 
and Bolivian officials admit most cordially that his 
income is larger than the government’s revenues. He 
has a home in Paris, one in Nice and one in Biarritz. 
He follows, with equal zest, the sunshine and the 
fashion. At this writing he is with his family at the 
Plaza. There are Senora Patino, two daughters, three 
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sons and a battalion of secretaries and servants. They 
have a fine view of the Park and a hotel bill which 
one patriotic New Yorker has suggested should be in- 
cluded among this city’s exhibits at the Philadelphia 
sesqui-centennial. 


Prohibition Threatens—Again 


UR Prohibition Authority predicts that this 
Spring and Summer will tell the story of liquor 
smuggling. If the Coast Guard, as expanded and 
with longer daylight for observation, cannot stop the 
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flow of Scotch now, it cannot hope to do so unless it 
is able to build a fence along the entire coast. Admiral 
Billard, the chief of this service, admits encountering 
difficulty in recruiting the kind of men he wants; and 
he wants 1,000 more. Human nature is frail and 
large operators can afford to offer rewards far above 
Government pay, all for a little blindness. 

This campaign, now in its first stages, has not as 
yet affected the supply of liquor available in town. 
Scotch is plentiful, and fairly reasonable in price. 
Quotations vary little from fifty dollars a case, up or 
down. 

Indeed, so ample is the present supply that some 
petty bootleggers are adopting various subtleties of ap- 
proach to overcome sales resistance. ‘The most popu- 
lar pose is that of a steward ona liner. Very obliging 
liners these are, too, permitting their stewards to re- 
main about New York to take orders, postponing sail- 
ings on an hour’s notice to allow deliveries of needed 
case goods; generally adapting themselves to the 
whims of the local drinker. The theory seems to be 
that customers will be impressed with the genuineness 
of liquor if it is offered by one seemingly a steward on 
some Atlantic liner. 


UR Prohibition Authority advises, since we are 
becoming a city of Scotch drinkers, that the best 
way to assure excellence is to buy only new brands. 


Once a label becomes established the quality of whisky 
behind it falls amazingly. But first shipments from 
abroad usually are good and reasonably aged. This, 
of course, is an old trick in many businesses. It makes 
a market. 

One of the most successful of the great liquor im- 
porters, now richly retired, always bought from differ- 
ent sources every time he visited Scotland. He sought 
out small and comparatively unknown distilleries in 
the north of Scotland, took over their entire stocks, 
and never went to any of them a second time. Who- 
ever followed him was certain to get nothing but 
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Spring in Central Park 


green whisky, the canny Scot devising a special ar- 
ticle for overseas business just as soon as he discovered 
what it was all about. Which proves the Scots de- 
serve their title of “the Yankees of Europe.” 

This eminent captain of industry informed our 
Prohibition Authority that his last advices showed 
the export center for Scotch shifting from England 
to Hamburg. He advanced a reason, but his explana- 
tion was so involved in the mazes of international 
banking and credit practices that our Prohibition Au- 
thority found himself way beyond his depth in cable 
drafts. 
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HIS retired liquor importer told our Prohibition 

Authority a tale of the early days of the smug- 
gling industry, when hearts were gay, profits were 
high and foreign distillers were trustful. 

A gay blade known on the Jersey Coast as the Yale 
Boy, finding himself flush by some freak of the capri- 
cious dice, engaged passage to England, where, short- 
ly, he ran out of funds. The first rumors of the huge 
profits being made in whisky smuggling ventures were 
current then among London offices of distilling con- 
cerns and among ship brokers. ‘Timidly approaching 
some of these, the Yale Boy, to his surprise, found a 
whisky merchant and a ships’ agent eager to fit him 
out with case goods, schooner and crew, profits to be 
split among the three. It seemed too good to be true, 
but the Yale Boy sailed eventually and, after three 
months lying off the New Jersey Coast, disposed of 
his cargo. He went ashore one night, taking with him 
all cash, and never returned. Credit immediately 
went to pot in the rum industry. 

Thereafter the Yale Boy lived elegantly at an his- 
toric hotel in town, having many motors, a genuinely 
titled lady and every other refinement of luxurious 
existence. His riches lasted only a year, such was his 
penchant for cards, so he found it necessary to re- 
peat his former deal. The second time he chose Ham- 
burg as his scene of operations and again put the thing 
across. 

The rum industry at large is greatly interested in 
the Yale Boy’s present finances. It is wondering now 
how soon, and where, he will strike a third time. 


The King’s Pajamas 


HEY were pink and they positively set the exclu- 
sive social circles of Asheville and Biltmore, 
N. C., agog, for the pajamas in question belonged to 
King Babe Ruth himself. 

In Asheville it was, as 
all the world knows now, 
that the King first swooned 
away. ‘The fourth break- 
fast porterhouse and a 
rough train ride had upset 
His Majesty. Doctors 
were called. Consultations 
held. It was decided that 
the indisposed monarch 
must be sent home to New 
York. Then came the 
question of moving him 
from the hotel to the train. 
It was suggested that it 
might be better for His 
Majesty if he were car- 
ried out on a stretcher. 
The King was not adverse 
and, between pinochle 
hands, so expressed himself. A stretcher was ordered 
held until His Majesty should tire of cards. 

But what of the royal raiment? The King had 
no pajamas. Being a democratic monarch he frowns 
on unwonted luxuries. A messenger was despatched 
to obtain the going out outfit, the King specifying that 
it must be pink. Search in every store in Asheville 
disclosed only one pair of pink pajamas in the city. 
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They were size 42. The King measured a goodly 48. 
In the end the messenger had to take the small size. 
By discarding the trousers altogether and splitting the 
coat up the back, they were made to do, the King be- 
ing cautioned to stay quiet on the stretcher. 


HE Bronxville Golf Club has decided to go 
, stag. After the first of May, no crepe-soled 
sport shoes will tread lightly on the fairways, nor will 
French heels bite into delicately-cultured putting 
greens. From this date and forevermore, ladies are 
barred. ‘They may approach no closer to the Colonial 
Hunt estate in Mount Vernon, which is the Bronx- 
ville Golf Club’s home, than fifty feet from any and 
every boundary. 

This ruling was made after much propaganda 
among the club members by Mr. Jesse Winburn, who 
has fought a long and determined campaign to restore 
the Ancient and Royal Game to its pristine masculine 
splendor. Mr. Winburn, as one may have gathered, 
takes his sport seriously. When he voyages to Ber- 
muda and Winter golf, he packs along his private pro- 
fessional. He lent the French Olympic Committee 
1,000,000 francs, without interest, to make possible 
the Paris Olympiad. He is a retired advertising man 
and is wealthy. He is an enthusiast for a game which 
breeds nothing but enthusiasts; so much so that when 
he presented to the Metropolitan Ravenstyn’s “Por- 
trait of a Gentleman,” he had himself photographed 
standing beside the masterpiece, wearing his most ex- 
pressive pius fours. 


DNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY’S burlesque 

garden of protest recently attracted much notice 
in the daily press, but nowhere was mention made 
of her house, just around 
the corner from the Cher- 
ry Lane Theatre, which has 
the additional distinction 
of being the smallest house 
in New York. It has ex- 
actly twelve feet of street 
frontage, such was the hap- 
hazard way in which the 
early realtors divided older 
sections of town. 


A Landmark Goes 


EW YORKERS 
treat their city’s 
landmarks with amazing 
indifference, although this 
attitude may not be so 
amazing when it is re- 
called that so many come 
here in maturity, with their 
best memories already pledged elsewhere. ‘Ten years 
make a passable tradition here; and a man who re- 
members the horse cars rumbling east on ‘lwenty- 
eighth Street and west on Twenty-ninth deems him- 
self an old resident. ‘The really venerable landmarks 
and traditions, grounded in the city’s history, suffer 
neglect by this condition. 
The announcement that the Brevoort Mansion was 
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One That Mayor Hylan Hasw’t Thought of Yet 


to be torn down gave evidence of how little the city 
knows about its historic spots. Newspaper accounts 
spoke of the building as “‘one of the city’s landmarks,” 
whereupon the average New Yorker took it for 
granted that the Brevoort Hotel was to be demolished. 
So widespread was this misconception that the hotel 
management issued an official denial. ‘The Brevoort 
Mansion is directly across the street from the hotel; a 
huge, brownstone pile, of stern aspect. It looks like a 
mausoleum. Of those who pass it every day on bus- 
tops, perhaps one in a thousand knows it for what it 
is; a rare survivor from the days when young Com- 
modore Vanderbilt was experimenting with some mad 





steam railway and everyone wondered why Jacob As- 
tor so consistently courted disaster by investing heavily 
in rural real estate. 


S° few landmarks remain undisturbed that some of 
us sentimentalists are moved to rejoicing because 
the Hotel Brevoort is saved. It is, of all hostelries in 
the city, richest in memories. One cannot even walk 
through the thin, inadequate lobby without encounter- 
ing some reminder of older glories. Such a common- 
place rite as checking one’s coat leads one directly to 
the wall whereon hangs framed the menu of the ban- 
quet served on the occasion of the visit of that Prince 
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of Wales who became King Edward VII. ‘They ate 
richly then, one reflects with a sigh; and turning to 
the accompanying gorgeous wine list, one is moved al- 
most to tears. 

Another early menu has a printed request that 
patrons and guests of the hotels will please to order 
on Saturday evening whatever wines are desired for 
Sunday’s dinner, the law of those quaint times having 
had scruples about liquor selling on the Sabbath. 


HE increasing number of brown buses seen on 
the Avenue wakes a fear that some dictate of 
business has decreed the ultimate vanishing of the 
green bus. It is to be hoped that this is not a definite 
policy, for sentiment surely would counsel against 
such a change. 
Green was the color of the first buses on Fifth 
Avenue, when they were drawn by sturdy grey horses; 
whea prancingly proud teams made a gay clatter as 
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they led shining private carriages abroad each fine 
afternoon. 

That was when the tallyho started for Grand Cen- 
tral each afternoon from in front of the old Holland 
House, now an office building, part of whose ground 
floor is devoted to a cafeteria. Six horses drew it, 
memory says, although possibly there were only four. 
The blades of town mounted the coach, having first 
stopped at the bar to try that new, invidious drink, the 
cocktail. ‘The coachman gathered his many reins 
with fine dexterity and a footman heralded the start 
with a ringing blast on a long, straight, silver trumpet, 
through which he blew at intervals during the trip. 
People stood about, waiting for the tallyho to start. 
It was an event in the life of the city. 

Then the buses were green. Now they are being 
changed to brown, in all likelihood at the order of 
someone who would have to think long to recall where 
the Holland House was; if he could recall it at all. 
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The Perfect Type 

ATURE also imitates the comic weeklies. Any- 

way, it did in the case of Ring Lardner, whose 
thin, solemn face fits perfectly into the popular con- 
ception of what a humorist should look like. <A 
Broadway manager would hesitate long before choos- 
ing between His Ringship and Cal Cool- 
idge for the rdle of a writing fellow who 
lives by tickling, in print, the risibilities of 
his fellows. 

That air of elegant detachment affixed 
on all Lardnerian photographs is not, as 
may be supposed, the stamp of deep and 
anguished contemplation of the state of 
mankind. More likely it owes its presence 
to the woeful decline in baseball as played 
at present. 

Of Mr. Lardner, when he is not sitting 
unknowing in Gilbert Seldes’s clinic, these 
are the common attributes: he is addicted 
to close harmonies, being esteemed among 
sports writers the leading authority on the 
acoustics of every bathroom of every hotel 
in the big leagues; he plays a game of golf 
of which it is kindest to say nothing; he Wicaces 
knows good beer when, as, and if he gets 
it; his works are published by, the House of Scribner, 
but old-time umpires still call him by his front name; 
he does fair to middling at poker, and middling to fair 
at bridge. 

He has, to be as terse as possible, most of the virtues 
which are deemed vices by the bush leaguers and 
golden honeymooners of whom he writes. 


Vinnie 
ATELY, one hears that Vincent Richards has de- 
cided to devote his life to the writing of insur- 
ance; his life outside of tennis, that is, if any. 








Before the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association grew 
positively nasty about amateurism, Mr. Richards as- 
pired to the mantle of Arthur Brisbane; or, possibly, 
even that of Grantland Rice. For a short time he 
served as tennis expert for the Evening Mail, before 
consolidation set it. Incident thereto, a tale: 

There was a tennis tournament in prog- 
ress at Sea Gate and Mr. Richards was 
assigned to cover it. A feverish sports’ 
editor, watching the stars come out on suc- 
cessive final editions, wailed in anguish 
when no word came from the distinguished 
cub. No word ever came; not that eve- 
ning, anyway, despite Sea Gate’s tele- 
phonic proximity to the Mail office. The 
paper’s completest complete final went to 
press with a scant and hastily fabricated 
report of the tournament. “Two days later 
the sports’ editor opened a letter and Mr. 
Richards’s neatly typed news account un- 
folded before his horrified gaze. 

Mr. Richards, they say, is like that. It 
may be indolence. It may be a superb 
indifference. It may be, and most likely 
Richards it is, amazing concentration upon tennis, 

which some people irreverently look upon 
as the merest of pastimes. 

He was, as everyone remembers, an early discovery 
of Bill Tilden’s. The amazingly brilliant champion 
spent long hours teaching Vinnie the game, working 
patiently, being to him the polish needed for suprem- 
acy. ‘They were doubles’ partners for a long time. 
Then they split. It was said that Richards did not 
relish the role of junior partner. 

Tennis is to Vinnie a career. Before scoffing at 
such maiveté, compare the amount of newspaper space 
devoted to all the presidents of all the insurance com- 
panies of all the world with that alloted even the 
humblest member of a Davis Cup defense team. 
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A PROCESS OF LAW 


The Lady ° 

*M so glad you’re taking a personal interest in this 

robbery, Mr. District Attorney, because everyone 

says you’re so clever and I’m sure—yes, I’ll an- 
swer your questions. Muriel Lestrange. Tm an 
actress, yes. Well, not just at present. You see, 
Ziggy told me not to accept anything 
until I heard from him. Three years 
ago, I guess; or maybe four. I was 
in the third road company of “The 
Lame Duck.” In the chorus, but I 
could of been starred only—you know 
how it is, Mr. District Attorney. A 
good girl hasn’t much chanct in this 
town. Qh, him? He’s my Friend. 
We’re going to be married when he 
gets his divorce. Well, we haven’t 
set a date yet. His wife’s an invalid, 
and of course he can’t just leave her 
flat. Six months ago. No, we didn’t 
flirt. I was sitting in the hotel lobby 
and he come in, and he looked just like 
the man I was waiting for, so I talked 
to him. I was so embarrassed by my 
mistake, but he was that nice,’so we 
became real good friends, Just real good friends. 
Well, we come home from a supper club night before 
last. It was four in the morning, I think. And when 
we stepped off of the elevator, a rough man pushed a 
pistol in my face when I was open- 
ing my apartment door, and made 
Mr. Gresh put his hands up, and he 
took all my jewels. I don’t know 
what they’re worth, but I guess at 
least fifty thousand. Well, not ex- 
actly. Mr. Gresh let me wear them 
and he said they’d be my wedding 
present when we got married. [| 
was that frightened. Very well, 
Mr. District Attorney. Tl wait 
outside. I’m so glad you’re investi- 
gating this personally, Everyone says you’re so clever. 





Ihe Elevator Operator: 

Yes, suh! Ah runs televator nights in th’ Onyx 
Ahms. Ah took Mis’ Lestrange an’ her fren’ up 
about fo’ in th’ mornin’, an’ bout ten minutes later 
she telephones me to come up, that she’s been robbed. 
So Ah called th’ police, an’ thass’ all Ah know, suh. 
Didn’t see nothin’. No, suh! Didn’t see nothin’. 
Yes, suh, Ah’ll wait outside. 


The Man: 

Have a cigar, Mr. District Attorney? Well, you 
don’t mind if I smoke, do you?’ John Gresh.  Presi- 
dent of the Gresh Tobacco Co. Yes, I’m married. 
Oh, well, you know how those things go. You’re a 
man, aren’t you? I met her about six months ago. 
Picked her up in the lobby of the Gaylord. Or, may- 
be, she picked me up. I’m not sure. I don’t see 
where my personal affairs have anything to do with 





this. If the questioning is to be along such lines, I’1l 
have to refuse to answer unless my attorney is present. 
You’re not going to bulldoze me, you know. I’m not 
friendless in this town. You might look over the list 
of campaign contributions to your party last Fall and 
see my name down for five thousand. ‘That’s what 
I thought. Well, ’m a good fellow, 
too, so let’s talk this thing over ration- 
ally. I don’t want publicity about 
this affair. No, I didn’t exactly give 
her the jewels. I let her wear them. 
You know how crazy that sort of 
woman is about diamonds. I let her 
wear them. Part of the game. No, I 
won’t discuss my relations with her. I 
can’t see the need. ‘The condition 
should be obvious to a man of your 
experience with the world. I don’t 
care to put a value on the jewels. 
They were not insured. All I want is 
to have this thing dropped. No, no 
trial, or anything. I won’t press a 
complaint, nor appear as a witness. 
Let him go, if you’ve caught him. 
Tell him to run along, with my com- 
pliments. Well, I’m glad you see it in that light, Mr. 
District Attorney. I’d always heard you were a good 
fellow. Drop me a line when you’re running for 
office again, and I’]] come through with a regular con- 
tribution to the fund. I’m a good fellow, too. Good 
day. Pleased to have met you. 


The Thief: 

All right. I know you got me. I'll talk. ‘This 
dame comes to me. Sure, I know her. She used 
to sling hash down on Nint’? Avenoo, Ol’ sweet- 
heart of mine. She comes an’ tells me she’s got a 
heavy sugar poppa that gives her a lot of sparklers to 
wear, an’ she wants to raise some dough on ’em, but 
she’s afraid to hock ’em because she’s got to wear 
’em when th’ butter-an’-eggs guy takes her out. So 
she frames it fer me to do a 
stick-up. We’re to split on 
what I get on ’em, an’ th’ sugar 
daddy won’t be sore, on ac- 
count of thinkin’ she’s been 
robbed. So I go through with 
it, an’ cop th’ jewels. An’ they 
turn out to be paste. Yes, paste. 
Fakes. Not a bit of real ice in 
th’ lot. I couldn’t get more 
than a century note for all of 
?em. Here’s th’ hock tickets. 
You can see fer yourself. All 
paste. Say, maybe that sugar 
daddy didn’t know nothin’! An’ Muriel thinkin’ he 
was a sucker! Say, it give me a swell laugh. Sure, 
I'll stay away from th’ butter-an’-eggs guy. I don’t 
wonder he don’t want to prosecute, handin’ Muriel all 
that paste. Say, he don’t know nothin’, does he? 

—James Kevin McGuinness 
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Lithographs 


A Comedian 


Y father used to say: 
“The only place man does not care for gold 
Is in his name.” 
So he changed ours, when I was young, 
Working as a butcher’s boy 
In a little Kansas town. 
Before then I had lots of friends 
But after that they turned on me, 
Following me in gangs 
Singing a silly song: 
Shame, shame, to change your name, 
Change your heart and change your nose. 
So I ran away and joined a minstrel troupe. 


For twenty years I trouped 

Learning many things, 

Always working toward the Promised Land, 
And then they took me, 

Called me their own, 

And managers the length of Broadway 
Knew I was a shooting star 

To hitch a wagon to; 

My name put on a show 

Was just like putting Sterling on to silver. 
I grew rich, married, reared children, 
Bought houses, apartments, buildings, 
And never tipped a nickel. 


My father used to say: 

“Beware Jehovah’s wrath.” 

For ten years there had never been such storms; 
The track was covered, and our train was stalled. 
Three days saw our food run out, 

The chorus girls grew panicky, 

And wept and cursed the snow. 

Then I locked the Pullman doors, 

Got down on my knees 

And lifted up my soul in prayer. 

I did not pray aloud 

For I called upon my father’s God: 


Promising him my life, my service, 

Even my fortune if he stayed his wrath. 

And all night long I went among the girls 

Comforting them, 

Kneeling with them in the aisle in prayer. 

Toward morning, a warm rain came, 

By night a wrecking crew had reached us from the 
town. 

I straightway gave a thousand dollars 

To the nearest Baptist church. 

Who was to know?—there was no synagogue. 


My father used to say: 

“Once chosen, keep to the road.” 

So every year, the churches get my tithe. 
And what I give to them 

I more than make again, 

Every time I preach the purity of the stage, 
From coast to coast 

The papers print my picture 

And everything I say. 

And so I preach it often. 

And live it too— 

I have no shady jokes, 

Or talk of sex, in my good plays. 

The girls are always virgins, 

And you'd be surprised to find 

How nice that makes the chorus. 

And just to prove 

I live by what I preach 

I bring my daughter on— 

Scarce budding into girlhood, 

Clothed in silken tights, 

A lovely, lithesome thing, 

Warming the hearts of mothers, fathers. 


As my father used to say: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, 
“They shall inherit the earth.” 
—Murdock Pemberton 





‘ B- 


Backstage 


HE jumble of ropes and coils fore a mirror the leading lady gives in Kansas. . . . The college boy 


that clutter the flooring. 


her hair a final deft pat pat and tries who does a “walk on” and worries 


The soft treading stage hands that to be pleasant with the underlings. about his make-up. . . The time- 


silently lash and strain. . . . The 


The “heavy” who has a friend- ravished matron who steps metamor- 


motley group of “supers” that lean half 
out the stage door dragging a last puff 
from a short-lived cigarette. 
The old doorman, jaws clamped on 
frayed cigar stub, whose warning hand 
heralds approaching danger. ‘ 
Danger in a blue uniform that stays 
to have a smoke with the boys, tolerant, 
condescending. “Fifteen min- 
utes before curtain.’ 

The old “Shakesperian” cast for 
comedy, who stands pensive and aloof 
in the memory that is hiss . . . Be- 


ly smile and reassuring “put it across 
to-night, old man” for all. ; 
The mincing ingenue peeking through 
the curtain in search of friends in the 


audience. . . . The motherly 
“mother” who borrows a “jucky” for 
“just one drag.” . . . The self- 


appointed Equity enthusiast who de- 
mands, “In good standing? Dues paid 
up?” . . . “Five minutes before 
curtain.” . “Five minutes!” . 

Persistent, the Detroit stock actor re- 
counts vivid stories of one night stands 


phosed from the dressing room, almost 
attractive. . . . Effervescent, the 
flesh and pink tinted juvenile gets in 
the stage hands’ way and is bawled out 
unceremoniously, i 

The chronically frantic stage man- 
ager who pleads, in a suppressed snarl, 
“On the set for act en 
on the set, please — PLease!” 
The last stage hand lumbers off stage. 

Upstairs doors slam and French 

heels cling clong down iron stairs. 


—T. H.W. 
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GREAT MOMENTS FROM THE DRAMA 


A Spring Revival at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre 


HOWING a few of the tensest moments 

in “The Servant in the House,” which 
the Actors’ Theatre is presenting at special 
matinees. 

In the upper left hand corner Miss Helen 
Chandler’s tearful sweetness is beginning to 
melt the stony hearted Mr. Hassell. ‘To the 


right, Mr. Sauter is telling Miss Violet Kem- 
ble Cooper about the lie he is living. Miss 
Cooper simply won’t believe him. 

In the lower half of the picture we have 
with us Mr. Cordoba as Manson, and a 
scene in the Vicar’s household during one of 
those family upheavals. 
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HIS department, here and 

now, breaks down and ad- 

mits that it is a department 
that has just seen ““The Mikado” 
for the first time. Other depart- 
ments, if they wish, can pretend 
that they inherited eleven produc- 
tions of “The Mikado,” includ- 
ing the Savoy opening, from their 
fathers or their rich Uncle 
George. But this department is 
anything if not truthful. 

And so, not being bothered by 
the fact that the third chorus man 
from the right in the fourth num- 
ber in the first act had his hair 
combed in the middle, (instead of 
to the left, for which there is 
the iron-clad precedent of Gil- 
bert’s own direction in the mat- 
ter), this department had a pretty 
good time. It knows about lyrics, 
and so it can testify that Gil- 
bert’s are good. It knows little 
about music, but the tunes ap- 
pealed to it, and so that’s all right. 
The book it found a bit labored, 
to be sure, but then it has its doubts 
about how its own stuff will read 
forty years from now. 

Lupino Lane is very comic as 
Koko and don’t let anybody tell 
you he’s not. Marguerite Na- 
mara is nice to look at and sings 
her part as if it didn’t bother her 
much. William Danforth, with- 
out whose appearance in the cast 
it seems impossible, perhaps even 
by law, to give performances of 
the piece, is a good comic Mikado, 
with real unction in the delivery 
of smart lyrics. Tom Burke is 
Yum-Yum, which would be our 
son of a millionaire whom the 
heroine mistakes for a floor-walker 
until nearly eleven p.m. And the 
rest of the cast does its chores well 
and easily. 

The Shuberts have provided a 
first class production, including 
ever so many chorus men. It does 
seem a bit queer to those of us who 
have spent much time around Co- 








The New Plays 


Carsar AND CLEopATRA. At the Guild. 
The play is, by general agreement, 
one of the finest comedies in the 
English language and the Guild has 
assembled the best cast available for 
its interpretation. 


Tue Four-Fiusuer. At the Apollo. 
The hero is in the shoe business and 
one suspects the producer rather 
wishes he were in the shoe business 


too. 


MismateEs. At the Times Square. If 
you're in town from Dubuque, on 
your annual visit, don’t go to see this 
unless you can’t get tickets to “Abie’s 


Irish Rose.” 


Princess Ipa. Az the Shubert. An-~° 


other Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, 
with better music and less comedy 
than there is in their more familiar 
works, 

Trett Me More. At the Gaiety. A 
musical comedy by the authors of 
“Lady Be Good,” of which the im- 
portant meaning is that here is an- 
other Gerhswin score. Interesting 
comedians and the usual hysterical 
dancing chorus. 


Mercenary Mary. At the Longacre. 
A Summer musical comedy, with 
much to laugh at and more to look 
at, 

Taps. At the Broadhurst. If there is 
a heart in your bosom, you should 
like this play. 

THe Sappuire Rinc. At the Selwyn. 
The eternal Hungarian triangle, 
with an eye to a Schnitzler treat- 


ment, 


( 


ed 


NIGHTINGALE. A? the Forty-ninth 
Street. This has to do with a young 
ccoman from the country seeking a 
place on the city’s stage, but amaz- 
ingly enough she doesn’t get it. 
Turitis. At the Comedy. It will, 
says the author, who also wrote “The 
Tantrum,” appeal more to women 
than to men. 


—__—- 





- 





lumbia University to see so many 
Japs and not even one carrying a 
tennis racquet, but you get used to 
it. 





AYBE Mr. Selwyn was 

right. (This department, 
of course, means Mr. Edgar Sel- 
wyn, who recently said in Lon- 
don that the critics should be abol- 
ished, and not his brother, Mr. 
Arch Selwyn, whose turn it was 
last year to say in London that he 
was coming right back to America 
and the Shuberts had better look 
out, because he was going to bust 
them wide open. ) 

Perhaps Mr. Edgar Selwyn felt 
that the critics of most of the im- 
portant papers in the city would 
lose such ability as they had in 
writing about such an exciting and 
promising play as last week’s 
“Wild Birds.” ‘There has not in 
many months been a play that car- 
ried with it such evidences of com- 
petent earnestness, of shrewd ob- 
servation into the things inside 
that make the human race human, 
of sympathetic understanding of 
the torture of a soul, as there are 
to be found in “Wild Birds.” 
And most of the critics, as afore- 
said, muffed it completely and 
thought they were watching a 
freshman in English A-1 play 
Eugene O’Neill. 

It is all very depressing. ‘To 
be sure, the play was produced in 
the Cherry Lane Playhouse, and 
it is possible to get better dramatic 
effects by putting on your sister’s 
picture hat and playing you’re Lil- 
lian Russell for the company in 
the parlor than it is to get made 
up and act all over the Cherry 
Lane stage. ‘The stage is so small 
and cramped, in fact, that for dra- 
matic purposes the author is fre- 
quently defeated by the obvious be- 
lief of the audience that the lover 
going off stage to the left must 
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have met the wronged husband entering the stage 
from the right. 

Ever and again, it is evident, the names of obscure 
and unimportant people are frequently dragged into 
the light because years and years ago they wrote the 
first piece calling attention to a Shaw or a Hauptmann 
or an Ibsen or any of the lesser but still solemn figures 
of the drama. Which leads this department to the 
hope that it, too, will live, if only as a footnote in the 
record of the literary career of this Dan Titheroh, 
who has written the amazing first play that gave most 
of the critics a chance to prove what a shrewd observer 
is Mr. Edgar Selwyn. 


F this department had only three hours in which to 

learn the true character of anyone who was to 
mean anything to its life, it would take the subject to 
see “Taps,” at the Broadhurst Theatre. ‘“Taps” is a 
cheap, rubver-stamped, snivelling play, that affronts 
the intelligence and the finer critical faculties at every 
moment of its existence. And so, if this department’s 
guest didn’: weep frequently and give evident signs 
at regular intervals of Weltschmerz and didn’t spend 
the next two or three days in a gentle depression, de- 
voted to constant thoughts of those wonderful days 
when life was beautiful, this department would take 
him and push him ruthlessly into the nearest river. 

The ability to enjoy a play like “Taps” should be a 
part of the equipment of every civilized person, like 
the ability to sob hysterically when the Kapelle in the 
Biergarten on June nights plays “Glow Worm” and 
“Violets” and “The Blue Danube.” In it is glamour, 
not the glamour of the glorious past, but the even 
greater glamour of what never was. In it are those 
happy maudlin elements that bring tears when the 
Prince leaves Kaethe, though the intellect announces 
sternly that he would never have met her to start with. 
And in it is the color and ritual of that German army 
that started so bravely for Paris and ended its long 
march four years later, that part of it that was left, 
listening to an address on Tempelhofer Feld from a 
Socialist President who warned it to be prepared to 
fight its brothers. 

In it, too, are Lionel Barrymore and Irene Fen- 
wick, but they are not even in the same class of dra- 
matic appeal as the aforementioned items. And there 
is good work by Ullrich Haupt and Egon Brecher. 


And They Do Say— 
Pate seage M. COHAN’S autobiography, felici- 


tously called “Twenty Years on Broadway— 
and the Years it Took to Get There,” has been pub- 
lished and is now accumulating its store of (a) per- 
functory and (b) denunciatory reviews. Many who 
have read it and who know little else of the magnetic 
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Cohan are much puzzled by it. The man, they say, 
is inexplicable, and nothing that he does is much re- 
lated to what has gone before, save as it is in direct 
contradiction to it. 

Wherefore it seems apposite to exhume one of the 
least-known but best-documented of the Cohan stories. 
A close study of it will go far in making up the cor- 
rect picture of him that will be painted in those years 
to come in which he is so surely to stand forth as one 
of the greatest figures in the American theatre. 

Mr. Cohan, then, was the aggressive partner in the 
firm of Cohan & Harris and, in addition, a constant 
frequenter of the Friars’ Club. Arrived at the club 
late one night, he was informed that an actor in one 
of the Cohan & Harris productions had just left the 
building, after a pleasant half hour monologue on 
such disagreeable attributes of Mr. Cohan as he could 
remember or invent. 

Mr. Cohan was still red with rage when he ap- 
peared in the offices of Cohan & Harris the following 
morning. 

“Sam,” he said to Mr. Harris, his straight man, 
“did you hear what that guy said about me last night?” 

Mr. Harris indicated that the report had reached his 
ears. 

“Well,” said Mr. Cohan, “I’ve stood all I’m going 
to stand from him. I’ve given orders to the elevator 
starter that he’s not to be allowed in the building. I 
won’t have him around, any place at all.” 

Mr. Cohan paused, for the most dire pronounce- 
ment of all. 

“T’ve decided, Sam,” he said, “that we won’t em- 
ploy him any more. He’s not to get a job in any of 
our shows again—unless, of course, we absolutely 
need him.” 


ISS LENORE ULRIC and Mr. David Be- 
lasco are not on speaking terms nor have they 
been these many weeks. 

Mr. Belasco, it seems, was of the opinion last Sum- 
mer that just a dandy occupation for Miss Ulric 
would be to keep right on playing in “Kiki,” for 
which the theatre goers of the Hinterland were in a 
most receptive state of box office mind. Miss Ulric, 
on the other hand, was of the opinion that three years 
of “Kiki,” two in New York and one on the road, 
were enough. Miss Ulric, after a good deal of argu- 
ment, made her point. 

Whereupon, in selecting a new play for Miss Ulric, 
Mr. Belasco picked one that met not at all with her 
favor. Miss Ulric protested vigorously at being re- 
quired to appear in ““The Harem.” Mr. Belasco, after 
a good deal of argument, made his point. 

And so, one thing has led to another and all of them 
put together to a situation in which Miss Ulric’s sole 
recognition of her employer’s existence has been an 
acceptance of her weekly wage. 
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The Celluloid Prince 


AMUEL GOLDWYN has travelled from 

Hollywood to New York, Paris, London, Ber- 

lin, Budapest, Monte Carlo, back again to 
Berlin, Paris, London and New York, and by the time 
this appears will be ensconsed again 
in Hollywood—all in a few weeks. 
This cyclonic speed is his everyday 
pace. In the wreckage along his 
path are to be found a formidable 
number of tragic and amusing inci- 
dents that will serve to enlarge the 
annals of that mongrel industry— 
the motion picture business. New- 
ly-made stars, a blackened eye in 
Atlantic City, a score of disap- 
pointed blondes who saw them- 
selves the Mary Pickfords of the 
future, ten scores of cowed under- 
lings, five enemies as against one 
friend, and bon mots by the bushel. 

In Warsaw, Poland, where he 
was born in 1882, he must have 
discovered that the rule of life, in 
order to live, is not to let live. This 
philosophy, humanized by a democ- 
racy like ours, means outstripping 
the other fellow by any means possible that does not 
land one in jail. He came to this country when he 
was fourteen years old, and for years was cradled in 
a factory and fed by a soda fountain. Nevertheless, 
he developed and eventually became that promising 
hero of mercantile America—a salesman. Once a 
good salesman (and we can take Mr. Goldwyn’s own 
word for it that he was an A-number-One-100 per 
cent plus salesman), anything is possible. 

About ten years ago he saw a picture show and saw 
himself a millionaire simultaneously. He took his 
vision to Jesse Lasky, his brother-in-law, who was a 
vaudeville man at that time. And the story of his 
spectacular achievements is detailed in his own book. 
And like most of the other fairy stories of American 
life, from a glovemaker Sam Goldwyn became a 
great Prince of the Movies—all in a few years. 

Now he has a valet and dresses and looks like a 
gentleman, but to hear him speak is a shock. He 
shouts in a vocabulary of ten words—words used by 
a prize fighter who has gone into the cloak and suit 
business and upon whose nodular toes an expressman 
has let fall a half ton case of goods. If after an 
interview you are a bit raw, he won’t know it. If 
you are all in he will look at you in astonishment and 
ask, “‘Vat’s the matter?” On the other hand, if you 
happen to be that fortunate type of person who has a 
vocabulary of only five words and can shout louder 


— 
A 
Fa 


than he can, you win. The wolf becomes a lamb and 
will look at you with the dumb eyes of the beast 
driven to the shambles. 

Almost everyone in the picture world has at one 

time or another worked for him. 

™ He has never been known to praise 

a man who has slaved for him ex- 

; cept for the purpose of publicity. 

There is nothing he likes better 

than to be photographed holding on 
to the arm of a celebrity. 

He suspects an employee of loaf- 
ing before the employee is con- 
scious of it himself. In one of his 
offices at Culver City he saw a man 
sitting at a desk biting a pencil. 
Twice, thrice, he walked past the 
opened door, but the man still 
gnawed viciously. He went in and 
questioned him. ‘“‘What are you 
here?” 

“A writer.” 

“Then why don’t you write?” 
he thundered. 

Nevertheless, Sam Goldwyn is a 
great man. Every one agrees about 
that. His insensitiveness to the feelings of others is a 
trait often found in genius. ‘To be under his com- 
mand even temporarily is said to be hell, to meet him 
as an equal is refreshing after the surfeit of over- 
educated, clever young men with nothing to say who 
seem to fill the world at present. When one en- 
counters him in more gentle mood one meets a naive 
and simple man with the imagination and prevision 
that have aspects of genius. It is almost painful to see 
him groping, struggling, bludgeoning his way to clar- 
ity, agonizing over ideas he feels but cannot express, 
a man struggling with his own greatness, a man whose 
night school education is inferior to his destiny—much 
like the industry of which he is so eminent a member. 
There are so many stupid people in the movies who 
cannot see beyond their noses, narrow-minded and 
timid little men, that Mr. Goldwyn stands out from 
among them a dramatic figure—an inspired buc- 
caneer. 

Although he is a man without a background, with- 
out education, with a mind and temperament that 
suffer from lack of discipline, by sheer urge of some 
divine spark within him, hé was able to build up that 
colossal enterprise at Culver City. 

After he had helped to vivify the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation he parted unfriendly company with 
them and went into the production of pictures on his 
own, organizing the Goldwyn Picture Corporation. 
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He built studios and magnificent offices for this enter- 
prise outside Hollywood. The architecture was in the 
best Stephen Merritt style and it was to that city of 
mausoleums that the Eminent Authors made their pil- 
grimages as to Mecca, to return the richer for it, but 
not in sackcloth and ashes. 

As an individual achievement the Culver City proj- 
ect placed him at the head of the motion picture indus- 
try for a time. As was to be expected, his stone city 
became a Golem bigger than himself and threatened 
to annihilate him. Here his shrewdness helped him. 
He got from under the stone edifice he had built with 
his own flesh and blood and began all over again. 

In the matter of pictures he has the master’s instinct 
for reaching at the heart of humanity, but he often 
loses his way. His own intuitions are crystal clear, 
but with a mind incapable of deduction he has no con- 
fidence in his own convictions and will swallow ver- 
batim the logic of others. ‘Thus he will make up his 
mind and change it simultaneously, and since like all 
geniuses his intuitions are his best bets, he is, so to 
speak, his own worst enemy. 

He has an instinctive love for beauty. Next to his 
acquisitiveness, this is the strongest impulse of his na- 
ture. He once tried to convince Edna Ferber that 
his interests were the other way round, but his nature 
got the better of him. He was heard to say with great 
earnestness, “‘Miss Ferber, I would rather make a 
great, artistic picture than—than—than eat a good 
meal!” And when he tried the same line of per- 
suasion upon George Bernard Shaw with a view to a 
forthcoming contract, Shaw replied, “We can never 
agree, Mr. Goldwyn, because your ideals are those of 
an artist and mine those of a business man.” 

Due in a large extent to the energy, vision and 
courage of Samuel Goldwyn, the motion picture in- 
dustry has reached the point of artistic development 
where Mr. Shaw is now willing to entrust the chil- 
dren of his brain to the artists of the celluloid—that 
is to say, for much mezumeh. When this change of 
heart was pointed out to Mr. Goldwyn he wasn’t in- 
terested for a nickel, he said, and went on almost 





Lyrics from 


XXV. 


_" greatly concerned for the fate 
Of the New Generation; 
Fulfilling some riotous date 
Is their sole occupation; 
They gamble, they shimmy, they drink 
Till the Dawn-bird is crowing; 
They scorn admonition; they think 
They are frightfully knowing. 


' My puppies were never like these!” 
Said the small Pekinese. 


® 





XXVI. 


“The ambient ether is tense 
And is still growing tenser; 
In every penumbra we sense 
A detective or censor; 
Just what we may see in a play 
Or a book they decide on; 
Whatever we do or we say 
We are gawked at and spied on 
Like goldfish or pink chimpanzees! 
Said the small Pekinese. 
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wistfully, “I spent a whole day once with Mr. Shaw 
and he got more out of me than I got out of him.” 

As an example of his instinctive genius for picking 
winners is his recent discovery of Countess Vilma 
Bankey. The story is that he was having trouble with 
his passport at Budapest. A Jew who travels in that 
country now takes his life in his hands. Let it be set 
down that Mr. Goldwyn is never afraid to enter 
where angels fear to tread. While railroad officials 
were chastising this Chosen, the train pulled out. Be- 
tween trains he saw the beautiful Vilma Bankey. 
Even though she might not be a Countess he felt he 
had to have her in pictures, and before the next train 
arrived her stardom was determined, not in heaven 
but by Mr. Samuel Goldwyn. She is in New York 
now, a beautiful, charming creature, and those who 
have seen her screen tests say Sam has put it over again. 

But like all men who know only the half of it, he 
thinks he knows it all and is teaching her to speak 
English. Hearing this, a member of the Goldwyn 
verein commented that when the lessons are com- 
pleted Miss Bankey will be speaking a loud Hungarian. 

He laps up personal glorification, but he is suspicious 
of the bearer of gifts, for that is being paid in coin 
of his own making. ‘The novel or play he does not 
want is worth nothing, but if he wants it he will pay 
an author beyond its worth, and having a nose for 
publicity, he will then let all the world know about it. 

He has the gambler’s love for taking a chance. He 
met Michael Arlen in London and told him he was 
interested in one of his novels, but since the two are 
brothers under the skin, a bargain was slow in the 
making. ‘They met again at Monte Carlo. “Let’s 
throw for the story, Mike,” challenged Sam, but the 
English Armenian refused to take it up. 

Sam Goldwyn’s characteristics—his mental make- 
up, his viewpoint, his manners, his background, his 
lack of traditions—are so typical of the motion pic- 
ture industry with its conceits, its gropings, its courage, 
its exciting achievements—that he stands out of all the 
people in it as the symbol, the epitome of the movies, 
and heir apparent to its great future achievements. 





the Pekinese 


XXVII. 


“Dear Magyars and Slavs of all brands 
From Caucasia to Norway, 

Abandon the feuds of your lands 
As you enter our doorway! 

We’ve plenty of problems right here 
To engross your dissensions, 

With politics fresh every year, 
Democratic conventions 

And sociological sprees,” 

Said the small Pekinese. 

Arthur Guiterman 
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WEEK in the art galleries, picked at random, 
may bring you a sense of elation or despair. 
Gradually the seeker after painting in its fluid 

state must come to agreement with himself as to pref- 
erences and prejudices. Perhaps there is not too much 
to be said in favor of an open 
mind; a closed mind running 
on a single track will doubtless 
bring its owner more peace and 
more real enjoyment. 

Pick then, your galleries and 
make the rounds. Four or five 
will do you, whatever cult you 
trail after. And keep to these 
favored haunts if you wish to 
avoid nausea and red before the 
eyes. For you can find noth- 
ing in the other fellow’s camp, 
except stuff to froth over. 
Your gallery reflects the deal- 
er’s taste and desires as defi- 
nitely as does the shop reflect 
the madame’s taste in robe et 
manteau. 

Our list has narrowed down 
to a half dozen and only duty 
and a reportorial sense can wy 
hereafter lure us off the chosen 
path. This last week we added My 
the Daniel Gallery. The ex- 
hibition was the first show of 
Niles Spencer, a young man 
out of Providence, who has 
lived it down better than any 
one we know. It is told that 
one of the Providence Museum directors, happening 
into the gallery, finally became aware of the fact that 
this same Spencer was the little boy who had to be 
scolded every day in the Providence art school because 
he would not use a rule and compass. The old man 
looked at the strange forms on the wall and sadly 
shook his head. 

“Even in those days we knew he was a Bolshevik,” 
the director confided. 

Judged by one view of his first show we would say 
Niles Spencer will be a great painter. We have seen 
few Americans who organized their composition so 
well, or who were so successful in the execution. 
There is not a brush stroke, or a jot of paint that has 
not been considered. Yet the canvases have a beauti- 
ful simplicity and a rapid movement. “Still Life” 
and ““The Steeple” are as stunning as some of Matisse; 
and Matisse is one of our weaknesses. “City Roofs” 
is Marin stood right side up and the “Portuguese Boy” 
shows what Spencer can do with the figure. The 
Providence museum could buy a canvas of the home 
town boy for $75 now, but will probably wait two 
generations and pay $7,500. 

For strange are the workings of Providence. 





Another of our favorite bar rooms is Weyhe. This 
week they have gone in for some sort of justification 
for Brooklyn, via Vincent Canade. Numerous self- 
portraits of Canade are in the show, so you do not 
have to speculate on the author of these tragic win- 
dows. Perhaps if you were 
forty and had lived in Brook- 
lyn since you were six you, too, 
would pour your soul out in 
paint the color of cinder paths 
after rain. Canade has ac- 
cepted the home town as one of 
God’s mysteries and has felt it 
his duty to be truthful about it. 
His canvases are as Brooklyn as 
the mayor. He is relentless 
and seldom gives you a happy 
view. Some of his drawings 
are more cheerful. Especially 
good are some of the pastel 
street scenes in which he makes 
beautiful patterns in black and 
white. Canade has something 
to say, undoubtedly, but feels 
that beauty is superfluous. 





Let’s get it all over at once, 
we can imagine the Ainslie 
genius saying. Accordingly, he 
went out into the wilds and 

outay, = 
YORNAR brought forth enough artists to 
fill all his rooms—four in 


Joseph Stella number. There are snow pic- 


tures by Birge Harrison, land- 
scapes by Marni Ayres Davis, a little of everything 
by C. J. Stephens and what you will by Helena Sturte- 
vant. If you had stopped just off the elevator and 
looked only at the Davis collection, your mood might 
not be so savage. Here is a young painter with enough 
abandon to forget eventually she has won a prize. 
She has a swing about her and a casualness that is re- 
freshing. 

Miss Stephens will never be the painter-laureate of 
the Lucy Stone League. It is whispered that she wants 
you to think she isa man. She wields a massive: brush 
and now and then paints something she feels instead 
of a memory of something Mr. Chase once admired. 
One of these, we believe it was the “Ice Cream Par- 
lor,” we liked intensely. It bore a direct relation to 
the artist and was out of her. Miss, pardon us, C. J. 
Stephens has a kind habit of explaining all her pictures 
with a fifty word sub-title, in case you don’t under- 
stand her intent. 

And as for Helena Sturtevant, we hope you missed 
it. There are no picture juries extant, such as the 
play juries to guard us against untoward things. Miss 
Sturtevant goes all the way from Tivoli to the eclipse 
of 125th Street, and she misses little by the wayside. 
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Tue New Yorker's conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THE THEATRE 
WHAT PRICE GLORY—Plymouth 


A war play, for a change, about men at 
war and not ping-pong. 


CANDIDA—Ambassador 
Peggy Wood as Candida and Richard 
Bird as Marchbanks in the season’s most 
interesting revival. 


THE WILD DUCK—The Forty-eighth Street 
Ibsen, fresh audiences are learning nightly, 
wrote very interesting and actable plays, 
once you scrape off his commentators. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—Klaw 
A Theatre Guild production, with Pauline 
Lord at her very best. Desire Under the 
Grape Vines. 


LOVE FOR LOVE—Greenwich Village 
Congreve, with a snort or two in the 
general direction of the Play Jury. A 
fair revival of a vital play. 


THE SHOW OFF—Playhouse 
The other side of the “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
Medal, or There Is Hope for America 
Yet. 

IS ZAT SO?—The Forty-sixth Street 
An exceedingly low-brow play, but ar- 


rangements have been made whereby you 
can check your pretenses at the door. 


THE FALL GUY—Eltinge 
Ring Lardner might have written this, the 
lazy you-know. 


THE FIREBRAND—Morosco 
Cellini—how he lived and loved. More 
of his love than of his life, with the 
background Florence, the Hollywood of the 
Renaissance. 


THE GUARDSMAN—Booth 
Alfred Lunt in a good job of fooling his 
wife into thinking he’s really a Russian 
guardsman, his bitter rival. Lynn Fon- 
tanne in a better job of fooling Alfred 
into thinking she’s fooled. Scenario by 
Molnar. 


SILENCE—National 
3ig Moments of Big Crooks—you’ve been 
seeing melodramas like this for years and 
with luck you’ll keep right at it forever. 
H. B. Warner as always. 


LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty 
The Astaires and the rest of the cast win- 
ning half the battle by convincing you 
they’re having a good time, too. Musik 
von Georg Gershwin. 


MUSIC BOX REVUE—Music Box 
Irving Berlin’s music is new and charming, 
but you could drop into the theatre to- 
night, if you’ve been out hunting lamas 
for three years, and never be reminded 
you’d been away. 


ROSE MARIE—Imperial 
Mr. Arthur Hammerstein is profiting hand- 
somely from his peculiar discovery that 
the public will patronize a comic, well- 
mounted and well-sung operetta. 


PUZZLES OF 1925—Fulton 


Elsie Janis in her own revue and provid- 
ing most of the entertainment. But then, 
she’s on stage most of the time. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 


The funniest of the Follies, chiefly on 
account of W. C. Fields, but Mr. Ziegfeld 
had to kill “The Comic Supplement” to 
do it. 


LOUIE THE 14TH—Cosmopolitan 


Leon Errol, and if not, some one else in 
his place, could be funnier, but the pro- 
duction could scarcely be more gorgeous. 





Adolph Menjou 


MUSIC 


THE AUER CONCERT—Carnegie Hall 
‘Tuesday evening, April 28. Gabrilowitsch, 
Heifetz, Hofmann, Rachmaninoff and Zim- 
balist in a program in honor of Leopold 
Auer’s eightieth birthday. A high priced 
attraction, but worth the money, any way 
you look at it. 

ROYAL DADMUN—Aeolian Hall 


Tuesday evening, April 28. One of our 
best baritones improving a Spring evening. 


ART 
VINCENT CANADE—Weyhe Gallery 


A record of thirty years lived in Brook- 
lyn. Dour and sincere. 


HENRI & HAWTHORNE— Macbeth Galleries 


Irish and Spanish types by Henri and 
Kermuda water colors by Hawthorne. 


YARNALL ABBOTT—Ainslie Gallery 
Puinting and sketches in oil and tempera. 


Cc. ZANON—The New Gallery 


First show in this country of a brilliant 
Italian, working in the modern method, 


U. S. & EUROPEANS—Brooklyn Museum 
Exhibition of water colors by Americans 
and Europeans, also oil and pastel includ- 
ing stuff by Count Louis Sparre, of Stock- 
holm, no less. 


MOVING PICTURES 


GRASS—Criterion 
Remarkable film panorama of a primitive 
Persian tribe on its migration in search 
«f food. 


MADAME SANS-GENE 
The picturesque Gloria Swanson as the 
Napoleonic lady of historical romance. 
Color—and real Parisian backgrounds. 


ROMOLA—Capitol 
George Eliot’s chaotic novel told with 
rare photographic beauty but dull results. 


OTHER EVENTS 


HOTEL ASSOCIATION DINNER DANCE— 
Commodore 


Tuesday evening, April 21. Third An- 
nual Dinner Dance of Association, pro- 
ceeds to go to association relief fund. 
Entertainment at midnight. 


SHAKESPEAREAN CELEBRATION—Penn- 
sylvania 


Thursday, April 23, 1 o’clock. Luncheon 
of the New York Chapter of the English 
Speaking Union in honor of Shakespeare’s 
birthday anniversary. Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley to preside. 


HASTY PUDDING SHOW—Plaza 
Friday and Saturday evenings, April 24 
and 25. Harvard undergraduates will 
present “Laugh It Off,” at the seventy- 
ninth annual production of Hasty Pudding 
Club. 


MILITARY BALL AND PAGEANT—U. S. S: 
Illinois 


Friday evening, April 24. Third annual 
ball and pageant for the benefit of the 
disabled veterans of the world war, on 
board the U. S. S. Illinois, North River, 
foot of Ninety-sixth Street. Amateur 
cabaret at midnight. 


UNITED HUNTS SPRING MEET—Belmont 
Park 


Saturday afternoon, April 25. Opening 
cf the thoroughbred racing season of Met- 
ropolitan district. 


TREASURE HUNT—Plaza, starting point 
Saturday, April 25, 2 P. M. For the ben- 
efit of Hope Farm. 

TESTIMONIAL TO GENERAL PERSHING— 
Hippodrome 
Saturday, April 25. 
auspices of American Legion. 
States Army Band to take part. 


Midnight. Under 
United 


CIRCUS—Madison Square Garden 


All week. 


TREASURE HUNT—Sherry’s, starting point 
Monday, April 27, 8:30 P. M. For the 
benefit of Hope Farm. 
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OMETHING equivalent to the boxing com- 

mission will have to be created in the orchestral 

world, especially in New York. Music may 
have charms (does that line end with “beast” or 
“breast”? ) of a pacific nature, but there is a first-rate 
rough and tumble scrap for subscribers under way be- 
tween the Philharmonic, New York Symphony and 
State Symphony Orchestras. ‘The champion in this 
battle royal cannot be named at this time, but you 
and me, both, probably will be the winners, for a 
rare line-up of conductorial talent is promised for next 
season. 

The Philharmonic, having experimented with Mr. 
Furtwaengler, and found him good, has installed him 
in place of Mr. Van Hoogstraten to share the year 
with Mr. Mengelberg. ‘There will be an interreg- 
num, in which the redoubtable Arturo Toscanini will 
desert his strange occupation of completing unfinished 
operas and appear for the first time in town at the 
head of an orchestra which is neither an overworked 
operatic band nor a scratch assembly. Henry Hadley 
will appear briefly as sponsor for American works, 
and Igor Stravinsky, presumably, will stay in Europe. 

Our next oldest orchestra, the New York Sym- 
phony, upon hearing of these innovations, desisted for 
a moment from celebrating anniversaries, of which 
the Symphony Society seems to have as many as the 
Brooklyn baseball team has “holiday” double headers, 
and tossed into the ring a new name—that of Otto 
Klemperer, who, by no tremendously subtle agencies, 
is announced as competition for Mr. Furtwaengler. 
This visitor succeeds Bruno Walter, a fine musician 
who never quite impressed the New York public. Mr. 
Walter now finds himself elected to the club, headed 
by Pierre Monteux, of those who met with indiffer- 
ence while they were here and were bewailed when 
they left. And what, will somebody please inform us, 
has become of Vladimir Golschmann? 

The Philharmonic, 
having solved a diffi- 
cult problem presented 
by the musical union 
by raising admission 
prices slightly, the 
New York Symphony 
achieved a coup, at 
least on paper, by mov- 
ing into Mecca Tem- 
ple and reducing rates. 
Mr. Damrosch appar- 
ently cannot resist the 
temptation to dedicate new music halls, and if any- 
body builds a newer edifice in the next year, the Sym- 
phony Society probably will move again. ‘This year 
the Symphony played Sunday matinees in Aeolian 
Hall; next year in Mecca Temple; the following 
year—sic transit gloria Sunday! 

But if there is going to be a fight, the State Sym- 





phony, which has youth if not beauty, is not standing 
apart. Ignatz Waghalter, that conscientious time- 
beater, no longer will perplex critics who cannot un- 
derstand why he is here. In his stead come Ernst von 
Dohnanyi and Eugene Goossens, distinctly colorful 
leaders who will inject into the faltering State a little 
aggressiveness. ‘There is talk of special concerts at 
which manuscript works will be tried out and all man- 
ner of interesting stuff-——but of this you will hear 
more from your chatterbox only when the State Sym- 
phony resembles more closely that barbershop where 
the promise is performed. 

And, as though the fighting among home talent 
were not warm enough, Mr. Stokowski and his Phila- 
delphians will continue to fret the attaches of Carne- 
gie Hall by drawing in more standees than there is 
shoe space, and Mr. Koussevitzky and his resurrected 
Bostonians will resume their onslaughts. There will 
be visits from Mr. Reiner and his Cincinnati boys, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the Detroit Tigers—in fact, 
cities from both leagues will be represented gener- 
ously. 

Tue New YorkER welcomes the bellicosity of the 
orchestras, for many will go to see what all the 
shootin’ is for and stay to hear the music. 


May we suggest, as radio announcers hint, that you 
look at your appointment books, pads, calendars or 
what have you, and make a note of the concert in 
honor of Leopold Auer at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday 
evening, April 28th? Much could be said of Profes- 
sor Auer’s long, honorable and valuable life in music 
(this concert commemorates his eightieth birthday) 
but we feel that it hardly is necessary to labor the 
theme. Let us tempt you by telling you that Jascha 
Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist and Professor Auer will 
play fiddle and that Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Joseph Hof- 
mann and Serge Rach- 
maninoff will act as as- 
sisting pianists. Mr. 
Zimbalist also will ap- 
pear at the piano, spell- 
ing Mr. Heifetz’s reg- 
ular accompanist, and, 
if enough of you write 
to Mr. Heifetz, per- 
haps he will play a pi- 
ano solo. If he doesn’t 
play “Fascinating 
Rhythm” he will be 


depriving the public of a treat in jazz pianism. 


Pee 
ee a 


Gerard Hekking, French-Dutch ’cellist, who made 
his debut with the Philharmonic, shattered one of the 
silliest traditions of the concert stage at his first ap- 
pearance. Recalled by the audience, he acknowledged 
the compliment without dragging back his instrument. 
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WHEN NIGHTS ARE BOLD 


ITH new blue notes 
from Emil Coleman 
and a blaze of lights, 
Fred and Adele As- 
taire are stepping forth 
at the Trocadero for 
the first time as supper 
club performers. They 
have been repeatedly 
sought as ballroom en- 
tertainers by various 
sw ee Interests, but they 
The Belaleike didn’t give in until the 
present offer came 
along. The reputed $6,000 a week is practically 
sworn to, incidentally, 

All their dances are new and full of their charac- 
teristic clowning. The proximity of the audience 
gives them greater opportunities for comedy than on 
the stage, and by the time they reached their third and 
funniest dance on the opening night the crowd was 
rocking. ‘They have a deft touch and create delight- 
fully absurd illusions with a twist of the neck or a 
crook of the elbow. Their zest and apparent enjoy- 
ment captivates the audience early and enthusiasm 
increases with each dance. Mrs. Astaire, their 
mother, whose white hair and youthful figure at- 
tracted attention to her as one of the most beautiful 
women at the opening, may yearn for her children to 
do more “beautiful” dances, but she 
concedes that their humorous panto- 
mime gives them a unique standing. 





The usual first nighters were pres- 
ent with a large number of Fred and 
Adele’s social friends, who did not let 
Holy Week interfere. Michael Ar- 
len provided interest and speculation 
to the party by bringing Bessie Love. 

Monty Steele tried to grab a ring- 
side table belonging to somebody else 
and didn’t get away with it. The 
Harry Cushings, Mrs. Hearst, Phil 
Plant with Judy Smith, Walter Wan- 
ger with Justine Johnstone and all the 
powers of Famous Players, Herb Wes- 


reunite 


ton with Mary Floyd-Jones, Walter esse tae 
Fred and Adele Astaire 


Catlett, Mr. and Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Jr., Mrs. Morgan Belmont, 
Kitty Bache and Colonel William Hayward helped to 
pack the Trocadero to much more than a comfortable 
capacity. 

The room has not been redecorated since Maurice 
and Hughes left and (to offer an humble suggestion) 
it’s time those dolls were yanked down from the 
rafters. Silk dolls have been successfully allocated 
in every boudoir in France and America, so the fad 
may now be considered passé even in Dubuque. 


The front of smartness and popularity put on by 
some of the night clubs is ridiculous. ‘The grasping 
doormen frequently insist that without a reservation 





c.we te 


you cannot be admitted. After considerable palaver 
and telephoning the headwaiter from the drug store on 
the corner, you enter to find only six or eight tables 
occupied, these by a dreary group of bracelet buyers 
from the oil fields. 





The evening dress regulation is a fluctuating affair 
depending entirely upon the current popularity of a 
restaurant. ‘To enter the favorite “gay lobster pal- 
aces” two months ago it was necessary to be attired 
correctly for the evening, but at present the standard 
has been so lowered in some that a goose-neck sweater 
would cause no remonstrances from the captain—and, 
possibly, no comment from the patrons, who seem 
rather accustomed to that sort of thing. 


People actually stop talking and clattering the 
crockery in the Russian Bear long enough to listen to 
the music. That is a relief after the din of the more 
pretentious evening resorts further west and uptown. 
The balalaika orchestra gives the true fire and melan- 
choly of Slavic music, which has been attempted less 
fortunately in other Russian inns with the usual instru- 
ments of American orchestras. 

The shirts of the players and a couple of barbaric 
panels are the only national decorations in the place. 
In fact, the setting is thoroughly unattractive, but the 
excellent Russian food 
and the orchestra make 
you count that of minor 
importance. 

The clientele is largely 
Russian; and it has not 
had its informality and 
low prices spoiled by the 
crowding in of the show- 
off group from Broadway 
and the Village. With 
pleasant companions you 
can sit chatting after din- 
ner until one o’clock, 
drinking Russian tea and 
listening to native music 
played by artists on the 
proper instruments. For 
an evening when you 
don’t care to dress and the world seems jazz-bound 
you can go there to converse and brood to the accom- 
paniment of delightful, moody music.—T ophat 
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I’ve never found that being clever 
Demanded any work whatever; 
But painfully I soothe and lull 
My wit, and toil at seeming dull. 
My dullness is the Height of Art. 
*Tis merely Nature when I’m smart. 
—Arthur Guiterman 
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OF ALL THINGS 


N accepting the nomination for 
President of Germany, Hinden- 
berg came out with a bold, ringing 
keynote message dodging all the im- 
portant issues. It must have sounded 
like old home week to visiting Ameri- 


cans. 


The director of our public library is 
distressed about the way the puzzle 
fans wear out the dictionaries. A mah 
jong company, he should be advised, 
died last week in horrible agony. 


7 oe oe 
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According to Professor Shaw of New 
York University, men are becoming 
womanish, and he cites such proofs as 
purple bathrobes, lilac pajamas and silk 
slippers. An even better example 
would be the widespread effeminate 
habit of smoking cigarettes. 

. . . 
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A Pennsylvania woman has left her 
husband one dollar out of an estate of 
$455,000. What, we wonder, was the 
matter with that dollar? 


Taxi drivers are now under the con- 
trol of the police department and one 
hopes that yeggs and gunmen will par- 
don .inattention and bad service while 
the cops are getting the hang of their 
new duties. 


THe New Yorker has an idea. 

Universities have exchange profes- 
sors. Why should not cities have ex- 
change mayors! 

Many residents of Boston, it is no 
secret, would rather have anybody for 
mayor than Mr. Curley. There is 
equally reliable information to the ef- 
fect that many residents of New York 
would rather have anybody for mayor 
than Mr. Hylan. Would not it be to 
the Interests of the Citizens of Both 
Cities to exchange mayors for a while, 
and see whether they like it? 

Mr. Hylan could shriek “Liar” at 
the Boston city fathers, and tell how in 
New York he brought about the five- 
cent fare, which is a dime in Boston. 
And Mr. Curley could take a fling in 
the ring at Mr. Craig. The idea has 


possibilities. THe New YorKeER 
wonders. . 
e ¢ % 


Great inventions, as is well known, 
almost always are made at one and the 
same time at places far apart by two 
different men, whose heirs and assigns 
then proceed to clutter up the courts 
for centuries with disgusting suits hav- 
ing to do with money. 


The Democrats are planning to hold 
a national convention at which candi- 
date talk will not be permitted and all 
differences will be sunk for the good 
of the party. This is what you might 
call an unconvention. 


It has been estimated that Nurmi’s 
legs are worth five million dollars 
apiece to Finland. It is reports like 
this that cause needless suffering in our 
musical comedy circles, 





Frankly, the traction squabble is too 
much for us. The Times prints a 
Swiss traveler’s account of Assabat, the 
subterranean city in the Sahara desert. 
Had we foreseen this development in 
the war of wits between Mayor Hy- 
lan and the Interests, we previously 
should not have advised His Honor so 
unqualifiedly how to circumvent the 
foes of the five cent fare who sent 
agents to ancient Utica to dig up six 
copper cents and a chariot wheel. 


His Honor can take care of him- 
self. Clearly that Swiss traveler was 
none other than a faithful emissary of 
His Honor, commissioned to show 
New Yorkers what this town will come 
to if the subway extension advocates 
have their wish. 


The published word pictures of As- 
sabat are uninviting. Everything is 
subway. The whole town is under- 
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ground, a monument to the rapacious- 
ness of the Interests. It probably costs 
a nickel just to walk up the street. 


5 
ote ? 
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New York must be saved the fate of 
Assabat, which four hundred years ago 
only needed a Hylan-Bey, a people’s 
champion with the same affectionate 
regard for the Sahara sunshine that His 
Honor has for Palm Beach. 


But we are slightly consoled by the 
fact that the Interest-bidden Times 
fell for it and, thinking it had a beat 
on the American, put the story on page 


one. 


Indirect reference is being had in 
the preceding paragraph to the circum- 
stance that a subscriber in Brooklyn 
was about to write a letter to THE 
New Yorker a few weeks ago on the 
menace of a nation that reads its film 
captions aloud when he saw a piece on 
the same subject in this department. 
The piece, it will be remembered, 
dealt with the distinguished services of 
one Fisher who had remonstrated with 
a caption reader at the Hippodrome, 
nor ceased his remonstrations though 
the caption reader stabbed him. 

“To say the least,” writes the Brook- 
lyn subscriber temperately, “reading or 
spelling out loud the movie sub-title is 
annoying, inconsiderate and most im- 
polite.” 

Then, having thus stated the case so 
clearly that no fair-minded person can 
deny him, he proceeds to a concrete 
plan: 

“I suggest,” he suggests, “fighting 
fire with fire, i. e., (one fears he is a 
crossword puzzle brother), by passing a 
law forcing every movie goer to read 
the titles out loud.” 

There is an obvious objection to this 
suggestion. How many movie goers can 
read? One in five? ‘Two in five? 
One could easily develop this thought 
to absurdity. 

The situation is critical and THe 
New Yorker invites further sugges- 
tions from public spirited citizens. ‘To 
persons of an inventive mind, it offers 
the advice that there is a fortune await- 
ing the man who perfects a device that 
will automatically set a moving picture 
theatre afire after the third reading of 


a caption aloud. 
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TOO BAD! 


CENE—Tex Rickard’s office in 

the Mashem and Squashem Gar- 

den. The walls are hung with 
pictures of fish. They are all suckers. 
In one corner stands a bust of Barnum 
before which burns a candle. On the 
pedestal of the bust the words “He 
Said It.” In another corner, laid on 
black velvet under a glass case are a 
iength of lead pipe and a cracked skull, 
sentimental reminders of a cruder and 
more meager day. Alongside this ex- 
hibit a miniature box office. Above, a 
sign which reads: “Then and Now.” 
The “Now” is directly above the box 
office. On Rickard’s desk stands a stat- 
uette of Jesse James on a horse. Rick- 
ard himself, in person, sits before the 
desk laughing. He laughs and laughs 
and laughs. He is laughing at the 
horse. He has many other reasons for 
laughing but at the moment it is the 
horse which amuses him. 

Ricxarp (Wipes his eyes and sighs 

philosophically): Ah well! Times 
change. 
(Speaking of change reminds him of 
something. He leans for- 
ward and writes the fol- 
lowing cable): 

Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll — Germany. 
Hereby offer ten mil- 
lion, eight hundred 
and seventy-six thou- 
sand dollars and four 
cents your end for 
bout with General 
Pershing, catch as 
catch can, to be held 
on lawn at Mt. Ver- 
non on Washington’s 
Birthday benefit 
American Legion 
Fund for erection stat- 
ues of Trotzky in all 
American schools. 

Tex Rickarp. 

He calls a boy (Ad 
Lib), sends the cable- 
gram and begins to laugh 
once more. He laughs 
and laughs and laughs. 
There is a knock. This 
reminds Rickard of 
Canon Chase and he 
stops laughing. The 
knock is repeated. Rick- 
ard stops laughing again. 
The door is thrown vio- 
lently open and Rickard 





Boyle’s Thirty Acres in Jersey City. It 
is inscribed along the barrel as follows: 
“The riveting machine is mightier 
than the machine gunner.” 

A prize fight manager dashes in 
through the violently opened door. He 
looks like a man. 

Ricxarp: No! 

P. F. M.: No what? 

Rickarpb: Whatever it is. 

P. F. M.: I’ve found a real champ. 

Ricxarp: No! 

P. F. M.: He’s good to his mother. 

Rickarb: Trite. 

P. F. M.: He’s good to his father, 
too, in the bargain. 

Rickarp (Puzzled): His what? 

P. F. M.: His old man. 

Ricxarp: Oh. (lutrigued) I won- 
der! I wonder! 

P. F. M.: Cinch. Sure fire. Listen: 
This guy’s got seventeen brothers an’ 
sisters an’ he’s good to all of ’em. On 
the level. I got pictures. 

Ricxarpo (Doubtfully): 
know— 

P. F. M.: Wait’ll you get this. He’s 


I don’t 

















draws a gun on the back 
of an envelope with his 
fountain pen. It is the 
same pen with which he 
drew the check for Jack 


Dempsey’s wages at 


do you Pink I am!” 


“Yeh, the night watchman says, ‘Say, whatcha doin’ 
to-morrow, kiddo??—and I says, ‘Say what kind of a girl 
And him a married man too! I 
ain’t gonna break up no happy home! Not me!” 


a native Skandahoovian an’ he can’t 
speak a word of English. 

Ricxarp (Brightening): No? 

P.F.M. (Emphatically): Not a 
word! 

Ricxarp (Doubtful again): He 
might learn. 

P.F.M. (Derisively): Learn? 
Wait’ll you see him! He’s so dumb he 
has to stop and think which foot to 
put where when he walks. 

Ricxarb: Great! 

P.F.M.: You haven’t heard the 
half of it. He’s got a face like a goril- 
la and he’s covered with hair from 
head to foot. 

Rickarp (Ecstatically): Honest? 

P.F.M. (Doudtfully): He might 
be. You can’t tell about these foreign- 
ers. Anyhow he’s hairy. An’ listen: 
He don’t eat anything but sauerkraut 
an’ ice cream. 

Rickarp (More enthusiastic): Oh 
boy! 

P. F. M.: There’s more. When he’s 
training he sits in the house all day 
shootin’ craps. 

Rickarp: What does 
he do nights? 

P. F. M. (Shrugging): 
Oh, well! You know 
these foreigners. 

Ricxarp (Nodding— 
Thoughtful): There’s 
Canon Chase to think of. 

P.F.M. (Pleading): 
You got to take some 
chance. An?’ listen, Tex. 
I forgot to teli you. This 
fellow writes all his own 
stuff. 

Ricxarp (/ucredulous 
—the skeptic!): On the 
level? 

P.F.M.: On the 
typewriter, I think. (He 
takes samples of manu- 
scripts from his pockets 
and shows them.) See? 
Poetry an’ stories of his 
life an’ how he come to 
be a fighter an’ who his 
people were in the old 
days an’ everything. Did 
it all himself.  Ain’t 
that stuff? 

Ricxarp: You told 
me he couldn’t talk Eng- 
lish! 

P.F.M.: He can’t. 
He only can write it. 
Ain’t he good? 

Rickarp (As one in- 
spired): Vl match him 
with Dempsey. 

P.F.M.: Two mil- 


lion for our end. 
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Ricxarp (Adsently): Sure. 

P.F.M. (Rising): That’s settled. 
You ought to make a couple of billion 
out of this, Tex. 

Rickarp (Casually): About that. 
(The P. F. M. starts out. As he reaches 

the door Rickard speaks. Evidently 

an afterthought.) 

Ricxarp: By the way, can this thing 
of yours sock? 

P.F.M. (Puzzled): Sock? 

Rickarp (Pantomime with his fists): 
You know, fight, box, hit. Stuff like 
that. 

P. F. M. (Comprehending): Oh. 
(A pause) 1 dunno. I didn’t ask him. 
Why? 

Rickarp (A shrug): No matter. I 
just wondered. 

(P. F. M. exits. Rickard writes Demp- 
sey a telegram offering him his 
choice of the Bank of England or 
Andrew Mellon’s job for a week for 
his end. He exits. The statuette of 
Jesse James jumps off its horse and 
beats its brains out om the edge of 
the ink bottle.) 

CurRTAIN. 

P.S.—They’re tearing down the 
dear old Garden. Ain’t it a shame. 

—William Slavens McNutt 


+4}-————+- 
Notes of a Traveling Man 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Choked on a chicken 


bone while eating a sweetbread cro- 
quette. 

Kansas City, Mo. Found a mush- 
room in a combination dish marked 
“with mushrooms”. 

St. Louis, Mo. Ate a baked apple 
with only half the core distributed 
through it. 

Chicago, Il]. Misdirected by a man 
who was probably a stranger himself, 
but didn’t like to admit it. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Talked to a man for 
half an hour without being asked 
“What’s your line?” 

N. Y. Central R. R. Heard a new 


story in the Pullman smoking room. 
—S. S. 





Chastity Begins at Home 
I have had considerable experience living 
out and know what it means to go fifty-fifty. 
I am somewhat religious and would not tol- 
erate an immoral atmosphere, but at the same 
time have no objection to wild parties, in- 
cluding a couple of drinks, but know how 
far to go. I like a good time and am al- 
ways ready to do my bit where friendly rela- 
tions are concerned. 
—Excerpt from a reply to an adver- 
tisement for a roommate. 


We did our best and if we could have had 

a better team we would have won, but we 
hadn’t. 

—Statement by college relay team 


2! 





EARN $50,000 THE FIRST DAY 
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BE A BANK 
MESSENGER 


Our graduates have se- 
cured positions with some of 
the leading houses in the 
country. Our courses in the 
forging of recommenda- 
tions practically assures a 
position anywhere you 
want. Learn while you 
earn! 

The course teaches you 
not only how to get a job 
but how to act on the job. 
Our files are full of testi- 
monials from bank messengers who really never knew 
their work until they took one of our courses. 

Read what Baden B. Baden, of Tahiti, South Sea 
Islands, has to say: 

“Before I took your course I was like a child in arms. I 
was always going to Canada with non-negotiable securities. 
After taking your course, I was able to distinguish between 
cash and notes and between gilt-edged bonds and non- 
negotiable paper at a distance of sixty feet.” 

You read about our graduates every day. Why not sub- 
scribe to a course now? It is only a question of time before 
bank messengers will be eliminated and the advancing tide 
of business efficiency will sweep a system of sending securi- 
ties by open letter or carrier pigeon into its place. Get in 
the swim. Sign the coupon. 


— eee rr | 


COUPON 





Read what J. H. K., now of 
Montreal, has to say: 










** Before I took up bank mes- 
sengering I was struggling along 
on my salary of $20,000 a year 
as a credit manager, trying to 
make both ends meet. Then I 
read one of your ads and started 
to think. I took the course. 
My first day I earned $67,000, 
my second day I earned $58,650 
in United States Steel Preferred 
(which I was canny enough to 
hold for its recent rise), and the 
third day a friend let ime in on 
the Eighth National Bank ser- 
vice and I made a cool hundred 
thousand. Since my fourth day 
I have been travelling and have 
gotten to see many interesting 
and out-of-the-way places that 
1 would otherwise never have 
seen.” 





















Tue LeaGue For A Fu tt Lire, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Kindly send me a sample copy of the course indicated below. If I take the 
course, I promise to send the first $1,000 Liberty Bond I pick up in my business. 


Wall Street Messengering (Plain)............ ; 
Wall Street Messengering (Fancy, with Name 
revolver instruction and_ knock-out 


| ee Address 
Constructing an Alibi 
How to Read Foreign Time Tables... City.... 
What Countries Have Extradition Treat- 

ies? . State 


Life of Nicky Arnstein 
Or send the above coupon and five dollars to 25 West Forty-fifth Street and 
receive THe New Yorker for one year. 
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*bout my gettin’ 


Ten kids, aw 
freak in th? lot! 


Ox y) 


Sweetest Li'l] Husbands 


(Several youngish matrons have 
been playing bridge. The final 
rubber is over and the third round 
of Orange Blossoms has been 
served and consumed.) 


“That was certainly a corker. But 
do you know if Jerry ever thought or 
even suspected that I told a story, the 
slightest bit off color, I’m sure he’d 
just simply disown me.” 

“My dear, that’s exactly what Se- 
ward would do. He’s just a great, big, 
clean-minded kid and it would be ab- 
solutely tragic for me if he ever heard 
ME tell one. I’m positively ashamed 
of myself sometimes.” 

“I know, and Davis is just the same 
way. You may not believe it, but he 
has never once since we’ve been mar- 
ried told me a story or a joke that 
could be called even risque.” 

“Well of course Lindsay is just too 
funny for words about such matters. 
I’ve laughed at him and called him an 
old Aunt Annie, but someway I’m hon- 
estly glad he feels that way. He actu- 
ally takes an instant dislike to any wo- 
man he hears telling a questionable 
story.” 

One of the members strangles a 
bit, while the others hasten to tes- 
tify as to the mental sweetness of 


their husbands. More Orange 
Blossoms are absorbed. And 
then— 


“T’]l say that last one was wicked. 
Two-thirds gin and the other third— 
cin. On, my DEAaRs, here 1s a peach, 
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Indignant Side-Show Pro- f A M ADAME. 
prietor: Yeah, lot you care 


not a decent 


on in life! dy My | BARBINE / | 





Have 


and I nearly forgot to tell you. 
any of you heard about the ‘fellow who 


said he was waiting for a train? You 
HAVEN'T! My dears, it’s a whiz. 
»” 


Now please stop me if it’s old. 


And eventually comes twilight. 


—C. Knapp 





Pick-ups Here and There 

Martin W. Tilbury, vice-president 
of the Consolidated Lumber Mills, is 
an eager wrestling fan these days. 

“What did you think of the 
Stecher-Gardini bout!”’ we asked him, 
yesterday. 

“I didn’t see it,’ 


” 


*he replied. 


Herbert C. Brockerman, of the L. 
& C. Railroad, dropped in the of- 
fice the other afternoon. 

“How’s your wife?” we asked. 

“I’m not married,” was his reply. 

Ne had mistaken him for J. Edgar 
Harborock, of the J. Edgar Harborock 
Hardware Co. 

For the first time in many months 
we ran into Dudley P. Garretson, gen- 
eral superviser of the International 
Products Association, the other morn- 
ing. 

“How are things abroad?” we 
queried, 

“Don’t know,” he retorted ; 


”» 


“haven't 


been there. 





The Optimist 


Pop: A man who thinks he can make 
it in par. 
Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop! 


Ios 
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INQUISITIVE IKE 


Every Week He Asks Some 
Damn Fool Question 








THE QUESTION 
What do you think of Vincent 
new Easter hat? 


THE PLACE 


In the coat room of the Central Park 
Casino. 


THE ANSWERS 


Louis Lutz, pancake inspector: “I 
see no reason for the wave of optimism 
which has swept over the country.’ 

Billy McDougall, President of the 
Red Flannel Chest Comfy Company: 
“Got back about 5 A. M., me driving 
the horse and the cab man inside.” 

Calvin Smith, retired corset manu- 
facturer: “I refuse to commit myself.” 

Stanley B. Hootch, inventor of nov- 
elties: “Easter Day is a great national 
festival.” 

Thumley Rug, banker and bunker: 
“T remember meeting Mr. Astor’s aunt 
in the late eighties.” 


Astor’s 


One Once Wondered 


One wondered why one wonderfully 
blundered; 

One wondered why one married, 
one sundered; 

One wondered why it lightened when 
it thundered; One wondered. 


why 
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NEW YORK, ETC. 


Washington 


R. SARGENT, the new At- 
M torney General, and President 
Coolidge were school boys to- 
gether. When the former made his 
first call at the White House as a Cab- 
inet member the President remarked: 
“Well, got your hair cut, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” replied the New England 
country lawyer. “I thought I looked 
too much like a Senator.” 

“That isn’t being very smart,” re- 
plied Coolidge. “If it hadn’t been 
for what the Senate did for you you 
wouldn’t be here. If it hadn’t been 
for what it did for Warren you 
wouldn’t be here, either. Warren is 
the man who ought to get his hair 
cut.” 

Some time later the President chuck- 
led and observed:’ 

“That will last Sargent for a while. 
I’1l1 bet he doesn’t go near a barber 
shop for a month.” 


Sargent is the best “character” we 
have had in the Cabinet since Jo Dan- 
iels) When he got off the train in 
Washington the reception committee 
saw him wave the red caps aside and 
tote his own battered suit case. Also 
he carried his rubbers, wrapped in a 
newspaper, under his arm. 


Already Mr. Sargent has done some- 
thing significant. He was slipped in 
as Attorney General when Wayne 
Wheeler and the Anti-Saloon League 
weren’t looking and the boss of the 
drys is still smarting from his telegram 
the other day to a jazzed-up prohibi- 


tion enforcement affair at Louisville. 
Sargent simply wired that he meant to 
enforce all of the laws. He didn’t 
particularize. But he added the word 
“‘dispassionately.” 

Dispassionately? Carramba! Mr. 
Wheeler is not the man to appreciate 
that there are worse forms of lese maj- 
este than telling the most powerful 
lobby in the world to go to hell! 


Everett Sanders is the secretary to 
the President. Everett Watkins is the 
correspondent for the Terre Haute 
Star, published in Sanders’s home town. 
Watkins eulogized Sanders at length in 
a front page piece for the reading of 
the home folks. 

It was a glowing paean of Sanders’s 
progress from Main Street to the 
White House. It even upset the Star’s 
compositors who crimped Mr. Sand- 
ers’s political career by making the by- 
line read: “By Everett Sanders.” 





More propaganda regarding the C. 
Coolidge taciturnity and thrift as re- 
lated by David H. Blair, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

Scene: The President’s office. Mes- 
senger entering with an envelope, con- 
taining the executive’s monthly pay 
check. ‘The messenger has been told 
to get a statement of some kind ac- 
knowledging the check—perhaps an 
utterance of historical import. 

“Thank you,” from the President, 
not looking up. 

A pause, the President still not look- 
ing up. 

“But I was told—er—er—told to 


see if you wanted to say anything, sir 
”» 





~- something 





. “Yes,” fingering the billet doux for 
$6,250. “Come again.”—Pe// Mell 


a ee 
Ponts West 
HEODORE DREISER’S brother 


Paul, one of the heroes of 
“Twelve Men,” wrote “The Banks of 
the Wabash,” and the song, and the 
fact that a railroad wes named after 
the Wabash, have served to implant 
that river more firmly in the public 
mind than it could ever have hoped 
for on a purely topographical basis. 
Yet, as rivers go, the Wabash is a fairly 
momentous phenomenon. It rises in 
Ohio, flows westward across Indiana al- 
most to the Illinois line, then turns 
south and below Terre Haute becomes 
itself the Illinois line. It is two hun- 
dred miles longer than the Hudson, 
and Paul Dreiser put a sob in every 
mile. 


There is a truly plaintive Sehmsucht 
nach der Heimat swing to “The Banks 
of the Wabash” that Tin Pan Alley 
has tried in vain to reproduce in the 
hundreds of take-me-back lyrics that 
were inspired by it. And it is the 
Hoosier national anthem. You can 
hear it any day in the populous Guar- 
anty Cafeteria in Indianapolis, where 
a colored singing orchestra plasters it 
with pathos by request. 


Big Monon Creek—not to be con- 
fused with the ““Monon’s rill” of “The 
Lady of the Lake”—is a tributary to 
the Wabash via the Tippecanoe. The 
Monon Route, known to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, runs 
not far away, and a few miles on the 
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The Chorus Rehearses En Route 
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**And they wear like the name” 
“ LONG 





3 St ae - 
ANOTHER 


New Long’s Style Center 

for your convenience, now 

located on the Madison 

Avenue side of the Bilt- 

more, between 43rd and 
44th Street 





Thie Custom ‘Hatter 


THIRTY-FIVE 
OTHER STORES 
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THE MAP 
MART 


Antique Map collectors 
will find our recent 
map imports exquisite 
in color and of a varied 
assortment. 


Priced Also Very Low 


THE MAP MART 


41 East 60th Street 
Regent 2655 





























other side of the tracks, at Brook, In- 
diana, lives Farmer George Ade. Far- 
mer Ade has written a little piece tell- 
ing how good the Monon is and that 
‘road’s officials have reproduced it on the 
dining car menu. Mr. Ade is correct—the 
Monon is good. It sells coffee hot from 
the pot in its coaches. New Haven and 
New York Central systems please copy. 


When Los Angelians die and go to 
heaven they are halted at the gate until 
inquiries aimed at detecting the founder 
of the cafeteria have been completed. So 
far, our railroad dining services have 
eluded the insidious tentacles of the self- 
service monster. The spectacle of a party 
of sight-seeing school teachers teetering 
down the car aisle and attempting to bal- 
ance plates of cream of tomato soup would 


be too horrible-—Terry Hutt 


South of Fourteenth 


OR those who have difficulty in find- 
ing their way through the Village, 
Mabel Taliafero has posted a map in her 
shop window. The only difficulty now 
lies in finding one’s way as far as Mabel’s. 


A recent conscientious census of one 
of the tables at the Moon revealed one 
food produce broker, one bank clerk, 
(female), one man who writes pieces for 
the Brooklyn Eagle, one bootlegger, one 
private secretary to some sort of a presi- 
dent, one conductor of a fishing and 
hunting column, one movie actress (ex- 
tra) and one actor temporarily at leisure. 


Somebody ought to start a school for 
the bootblacks of Washington Square. 
One of them approached an occupant of 
a bench, performed a shine, pocketed the 
reward and strolled away. He wandered 
back in ten minutes and demanded 
“Shine?” The recently-shined customer 
indicated refusal. “Ya need it bad,” vol- 
unteered the youth. 

Incidentally, in Washington Square, a 
shine still costs a nickel and a “rub” two 
cents.—Charles Street 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


ESPONSIVE to W2’s favor of last 
week implying that the only passa- 
ble native west-of-Pittsburgh dish is 
chicken a la King (King’s restaurant, Chi- 
cago) would submit that in New Orleans, 
San Antonio and San Francisco alone there 
are more bang-up indigenous eats than 
from Smithfield Street east—right on. 
Hot Tamale, Enid, Okla. 
In the Middle West, the expression 
quoted by Julius Marx, “a couple of 
heels from Lynn,” is not getting by at all, 
but “a couple of sacks from Minneapolis” 








is popular.—J. V., New York 
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Jor Mid-Season 


and Summer~ 


‘The ever essen- 
tial and style ap- 
pealing scarf and 


ee 
ee 


neckpiece isnow | 
recognized as an FF 
indispensable | 
article of miladi’s [ 
wardrobe. 


We are now 
showin’, a most 
interesting, assort- 
PF) ment of scarfs | 
in all Fashion's | 
favored Furs. 


“It pays to buy 
where you buy in safety”’ 
4 


A JAECKEL & CO, 


Furriers Gxclusivel, 
Fifth AveBetween35* & & 36" Sts NewYork 
: : 
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NOTHER baseball season is on and 
that old story about the dying grand- 
mother is once more being trundled out. 
With it, on the opening day here when 
the World’s Champions from Washington 
met the Yankees, came a smattering of 
people who know a thing or two, a lot of 
salesmen (who know more), a big delega- 
tion from the East Side, and some Rotari- 
ans from Dubuque. 

Proceedings began with the usual fan- 
fare, a brass band, a flag-raising, a parade 
of gawky ballplayers, peanuts and pop, 
and Louis Mann. The papers reprinted 
all their stuff from last year and the year 
before and got quite excited over whether 
the New York Giants would repeat in the 
National League and whether the Yanks 
could beat out Detroit and Washington in 
the American. 

The World’s Champions brought with 
them their amusing pantomimics, Altrock 
and Schacht, whose antics have real hu- 
mor. Indeed, these two clowns have 
proved such a success at this business of 
entertaining the public in the yawning 
baseball parks that it is a wonder some en- 
terprising magnate like Charlie Ebbets of 
Brooklyn, who has known for years that 
the sporting industry is only in its infancy, 
hasn’t taken the next step. 

Why not a few tightrope walkers be- 
fore batting practice, a song and dance be- 
tween innings, a balloon ascension in the 
seventh, and a dumb (or dumber) act with 
the band playing “Hearts and Flowers” 
as the crowd starts for the gate? 





We shall soon see just how good these 
shiny new dimes of John D. Rockefeller’s 
are. Glenna Collett has one for a talis- 
man and has taken it abroad with her for 
her matches in quest of the ladies’ cham- 
pionship of Great Britain. If it can 
bring her that dream crown of the female 
golfing world, then John D.’s mail ought 
to jump a few points. 

Miss Collett has a job ahead of her. 
Few Americans have made much of a suc- 
cess in British golf tournaments on their 
first try. Walter Hagen, whose record of 
two firsts and a second in three years run- 
ning is the best of recent years, was a fliv- 
ver at his initial attempt. So were Bobby 
Jones, Francis Ouimet, Chick Evans and 
others. Indeed, none of the American 


women champions who tried the British 
title tournament had much success, neither 
Alexa Sterling, Marion Hollins nor Edith 
Cummings. 

Still, Miss Collett has the golf to win. 


SPORT 






She is the best woman golfer developed in 
this country—a long and straight driver, 
a good iron player, an indomitable little 
fighter. And yet she has everything against 
her, tradition, the winds and tricks of 
Troon—the famous Scotch course at 
which the championship is to be played 
May 18—and a group of fine women 
golfers from England, Joyce Wethered, 
Cecil Leitch, Mrs. Alan McBeth, Joy 
Winn and others. 
Here’s to you, Glenna! 


The difficulty of arranging heavyweight 
boxing matches can be appreciated now 
that a picture has been printed showing 
Charley Weinert and Harry Wills, fight- 
ers, Billy McCarney and Paddy Mullins, 
managers, and Jimmy De Forest and Jack 
Fugazy, promoters, with a bottle of Silver 
King table water in front of them. Shades 
of Bob Vernon and his magnums of pop- 
ping Pommery! 

Wills and Weinert will meet at the Polo 
Grounds in June, just a short time after 
the bout between Tommy Gibbons and 
Gene Tunney, which means that a fairly 
accurate line on heavyweight contenders 
soon will be available. Likewise, it ought 
to help to dispel the Harry Wills myth, 
which is rapidly climbing into the Cal 
Coolidge class. 

Wills has been terribly noisy about a 
fight with Jack Dempsey and has been so 
hard on the champion’s trail that he’s 
fought hardly anybody else. True, he 
took on Bartley Madden and Luis Angel 
Firpo, but he isn’t bragging about it; he 
had brittle hands in those bouts, or some 
such alibi. Wills may be the stalking 
Black Panther he is pictured, and then 
again he may just be a ham-what-am 
whose only chance to collect lies in getting 
into the ring with Dempsey and letting 
the future take care of itself. 


An American Army polo team left New 
York recently for a series with a British 
Army four for the military polo cham- 
pionship of the world. The Americans 
are likely to have their difficulties, for the 
British Army contains most of Britain’s 
polo players (excepting, of course, Lacey 
and Traill), and these gentleman won’t 
be quite as cocksure as they were when 
they played here two years ago and lost. 
Still, the Americans have Jingles Wilson 
and Louie Beard (a couple of major suits) 
and may be counted on to give the Britons 
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FINE SHOES Hh- SINCE (657 





| 


NEVER did shoe 
styles lend greater 
smartness to the cos- 
tume or make the 
foot look prettier. 





Patent leather, with quarters of 
blonde or moonstone kidskin 


ANDREW 


ALEXANDER 
548 Fifth Avenue 


Above 45th Street 
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An Unusual Shirt 








of LIEN 

Imported ‘= ~)\ 

Handkerchief \= { 
| Cloth % 


TS chill, || @ — 


SsnOoW Yt, - | 
whiteness (>) K / 
and texture \? 

| promise immaculate cool- 
nessandexceptional wear. 
It is light in weight, witha 
special long pointcollarde- 
signed by Burns. Custom 
tailored .. for perfect fit. 


Collar Attached and Neckband Models 


$350 
“PBurns”’ 


Distinctive Wearables for Men 
4 West 43rd St., New York 


Also operating 


THE COLLEGE SHOP 
Broadway at 113th Street 

















a few rubbings. 
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ENTERTAINING 
NEW FICTION 





A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
Soundings 


The love story of a young English girl brought 
up by an artist father; bravely outspoken on 
the problems of the younger generation, yet 
in the finest sense reticent; written with sym- 
pathy, understanding and sustained literary 
charm. $2.00 


JEFFERY FARNOL 
The Loring Mystery 


A “‘cloak-and-sword’’ romance of England in 
the early nineteenth century, with a baffling 
murder mystery and a private detective, 
Jasper Shrig, who is as delightful a character 
as the famous Ancient of ‘‘The Broad High- 
way.” $2.00 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
The Inevitable Millionaires 


A sentimental comedy by ‘“‘the Prince of 
Story-Tellers” that is as entertaining as his 








polite melodrama. $2.00 
WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 
Drag 


The pathetic and yet humorous story of an 
ambitious but soft-hearted young Vermonter 
whose life was almost wrecked because he let 
his selfish relatives—mostly his ‘‘in-laws’’— 
be a drag on him. $2.00 


MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
The Cobweb 


How Linda MacGrath, caught in the cobweb 
of circumstance, finds herself matched against 
predatory men and arrogant women; finds a 
love which seems unworthy; finds a sorrow 
and heartache; and by all of this is made a 
woman rare and lovable. $2.00 


STEPHEN McKENNA 
An Affair of Honour 


A story in the witty, light-comedy vein that 
first carried McKenna into popularity, with 
an ingenious plot, a charming love romance 
and sparking dialogue. $2.50 


COSMO HAMILTON 
Paradise 


The story of a gay and reckless Englishman, 
molded by war and a woman's loving intui- 
tion into fine manhood. $2.00 


LARRY BARRETTO 
To Babylon 


What does New York do to the young man 
with ideals who comes there to seek his for- 
tune? A fascinating story of love, business 
and social life in that modern Babylon. $2.00 


FRANCIS BEEDING 
The Seven Sleepers 


The fight for possession of a document in 
cipher relating to a diabolical plan to bring 
about another European war—a story that 
for thrills out-Oppenheims Oppenheim’s tales 
of international intrigue. $2.00 


B. M. BOWER 
Desert Brew 
A story of present-day bootlegging as prac- 


ticed on a Western ranch, told in B. M. 
Bower's inimitable manner. $2.00 


For Sale at All Booksellers 




















—>We have just issued an informative 
illustrated booklet entitled “Book News 
from Beacon Hill” which we shall be glad 
to send free to readers of Tut New YorKER 
on request. Write for your copy today. 














LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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AY SINCLAIR’S “The Rector of 

Wyck” is a contrast to her “A 
Cure of Souls.” This clergyman is a 
genuine Christian altruist, ruled by devo- 
tion, forbearance and self-sacrifice. He 
gives himself with both hands to dis- 
couraging parish work. He burdens his 
slender means with a wastrel brother and 
the brother’s family. His son and 
daughter live on him years after coming 
of age, without complaint from him. 

Miss Sinclair’s ulterior motive or thesis 
(she usually has one, nowadays) appears 
to be to show you what such altruism costs, 
by showing, with due sympathy for every- 
one concerned, the long-drawn pity of the 
existence to which it subjects him and, 
especially, his wife, and by studying its 
psychological consequences to their child- 
ren. The latter is the thing on which she 
is most intent. Although her imagina- 
tion has returned from its psycho-sexual 
adventurings in this world and the next, 
the parent complex business is still on her 
mind, 

The story’s point of view is the wife’s. 
She begins as quite a girl, with some 
intellectual independence and aspiration, 
which go under in marriage and the 
drudgery of the parish and the home. The 
son, the favorite child, reacting as he, at 
least, sees it to his father’s and mother’s 
goodness, falls into an inherited tendency 
to the alcohol “escape.” The daughter’s 
reaction is more interesting. She develops 
into a cool, tough-minded, selfish realist, 
with a passion for scientific social work, at 
which she is a driving success. This dis- 
agreeable young person is by all odds the 
novel’s best character. She fairly walks 
away with it whenever she appears. 

We were less impressed with the 
frustration of the mother’s intellect, and 
considerably less with the implicit theories 
about the children, than we were with 
the decidedly moving story at face value. 
We should call “The Rector of Wyck” 
(Macmillan) not first-rate but good 
second-rate May Sinclair, which means 
that we think you can’t afford to miss it. 


The three Sitwells have been advance- 
agented over here in a way that made us 
loath to read them. It sounded like more 
Aldous Huxleys, of whom, although glad 
there is one, we find one sufficient. But 
Osbert Sitwell, on the strength of “Triple 
Fugue” (Doran) is something quite dif- 
ferent and infinitely more to our taste. 

The title story is a satire of short novel 
length, hitting at a thousand things in 


post-war England, but chiefly at a cer- 
tain type of fashionable pseudo-clever 
man, so standard that you can smash 
specimens up and assemble one out of the 
fragments. Beware of skimming through 
this; it would look labored, partly be- 
cause Sitwell is leisurely and digressive 
in the extreme; and partly because you, 
not being English, would perhaps be a 
little at sea among his allusions. The rest 
of the volume is character-portrait short 
stories, which we preferred, particularly 
“Low Tide,” ‘The Machine Breaks 
Down”—a caricature of an old conver- 
sationalist left over from the 1890’s—and 
a capital shocker, “The Greeting.” 





Between Anthony Hope’s “Dolly Dia- 
logues,” of which we are very fond, and 
“The Old Flame” by A. P. Herbert, of 
Punch and of that strikingly original mild 
nightmare, “The House By the River,” 
there is a general family resemblance. 
But “The Old Flame” (Doubleday, Page) 
is a credit to the family. Its flirtations of 
the married Mr. Robin Moon with Phy!- 
lis are better than Mr. Carter’s with the 
afhanced Dolly; they are equally sparkling, 
and under the sparkle are depths, with a 
quality that suggests a choice talent laugh- 
ing off a poignant experience. We en- 
joyed them more than we had any foolery 
of their kind since heaven knew when. 


All this leads up naturally to “John L. 
Sullivan,” (Boni & Liveright) by R. F. 
Dibble, who has the shrewdness to stand 
back from his subject and let it appeal for 
itself—for instance, as a piece of Amer- 
icana. John L, in his prime scared op- 
ponents stiff before he struck a blow. 
Dempsey must be a languid exquisite com- 
pared to him. He aged into a sometimes 
amusing, often tiresome old walrus of a 
temperance lecturer. 

These lives of yesterday’s prize fighters 
are splendid. There should be more of 
them. Why not a psychograph of Kid 
McCoy, from the pen of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford? 


The biggest ten thousand words of in- 
formation that we have read lately is 
“Callinicus” (Dutton), the common 
sense of gas warfare, set forth by J. B. S. 
Haldane, an eminent biochemist who 
should know all about it. His lecture is 
for laymen, and is as plain as Mother 
Goose and as interesting as a Bernard 
Shaw preface. 
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THE 9th 
OF NOVEMBER 


By Bernhard Kellermann 

“The first important novel of 1925,” 
announces Laurence Stallings— 
“A tremendously dramatic and moving 
narrative told with unrelenting drive and 
power,” agrees the N. Y. Evening Post— 
When two of New York’s soundest 
literary authorities meet in such terms, 
you can know that there is a book 
mighty well worth your reading! 

Buy it today at any bookstore— 


2nd large printing 2.50 net 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & 
COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
7 WEST 16th ST., NEW YORK 





32 West 8H St. ~ Spring 0731 





delivered direct to steamer’ 
AL the Sign of the 


UNICORN 
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THE 
HOLLIDAY 
BOOKSHOP 


10 WEST 47th STREET 


(Current English 
Books 
Ye 


Telephone: 
BRYANT 8527 


“Tell Me a Book to Read” 


Some of the Season’s Novels We Think 
Best Worth While 


Arrowsmirn, by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, 
Brace). Pilgrim’s Progress of a scientific 
conscience in this country. Lewis’s best novel. 
Tue Rector or Wyck, by May Sinclair (Mac- 
millan). Noticed in this issue. 
Tue Op Frame, by A. P. Herbert (Doubleday, 
Page). Noticed in this issue. 
SEeGELFoss Town, by Knut Hamsun (Knopf). 
A panorama of human nature as displayed in 
the north of Norway—or anywhere else. 
Tue Constant Nympu, by Margaret Kennedy 
(Doubleday, Page). The romance of an 
unmoral family “circus”? of artists in a moral 
world. 
LuciENNE, by Jules Romains (Boni & Live- 
right). Three nice but diversely morbid girls 
in love with a fine young man; the psycho- 
logy of it, admirably rendered. 
Tue Marriarcn, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). Gaily 
and successfully chronicles a numerous family 
of merchant Jews. 
Gop’s STEPCHILDREN, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni 
& Liveright). Sombrely and_ successfully 
chronicles the descendants of a white man 
and a Hottentot. 

SHORT STORIES 
Tripcte Fucus, by Osbert Sitwell 
Noticed in this issue. 


Tares or Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad (Dowble- 
day, Page). The tales are four. 


GENERAL 

Lives AND Times, by Meade Minnegerode (Put- 
nam). Jumel, General Eaton, Theodosia Burr 
and Citizen Genet, dug up and brought to life 
in their surroundings. 

Tue Story or Irvine Berwin, by Alexander 
Woollcott (Putnam). At least as good as 
“What’ll I Do?,” and longer. 

Joun Keats, by Amy Lowell (Houghton, Mif- 
flin). In every way the biggest biography of 
a season of their vogue. 

Wuen WE Were Very Youn, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton). Verse. The elfin Christopher Robin 
is the author’s three- or four-year-old son. 

Wirt Rocers’s Ivvirerate Dicest (A. & C. 
Boni). A valuable reference work on Romance 
philology. 

Tue Burninc SHame or Amearica, by Richard 
J. Walsh; illustrations by George Illian (W. 
E. Rudge Co.) Kids the halos off the anti- 


tobacconists. 


rn, 
The Garbage Collector 


AFTER Fanny Hurst 


(Doran). 


Rumble, rumble, rumble. Iron wheels 
over cobble stones. Cans, cans, cans! 
Dump, dump! A rippling rhythm like 
gurg!ing brooks. Decayed cabbages! Potato 
peelings! Egg shells, smells, onion skins, 
bones, bones—chicken bones, fish bones, 
beef bones—rinds, sour milk, mouldy 
bread. God! Grease on your elbows. 
Grease on your pants—grease, grease! 
God! 

Rumble, rumble. Cans, cans. Tomato 








ER, (EX Es © 
ASSETS 





cans, sardine cans, cans! Old pancakes, 
pie crust, mush, sour gravy. Drenched in 
A bunch of faded violets— 
Violets on a river bank in 
spring! Violets in a garbage can! God! 
Yrenched in smells. Celery tops, stale 


smells! 
violets! 
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cheese, violets. God!—wN. C. 





What Shall 
We Do 
This Evening ? 


HE staff of THe New 

YORKER attends all the 
shows and the musical events, 
explores the art galleries, reads 
the current books, visits the 
restaurants and cafés, keeps in 
touch with all events of inter- 
est to the intelligent New 
Yorker. Each week it makes 
its report, briefly and interest- 
ingly. 

Tue New Yorker’s “Go- 
ings On” page lists all public 
events likely to interest the dis- 
criminating New Yorker and 
constantly is ready with an an- 
swer to the foregoing question. 
Only through THe New 
‘YORKER is such a service ob- 
tainable, a service indispensable 
to the person who knows his 
way about. 

For five dollars THe New 
YoRKER will report to you at 
weekly intervals for a year. 


Enclosed find $5 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tut New Yoreer 


($2.50 for six months) 


STREET AND No 


ON a a ee 
Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
Dept. C. 
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INTERPRETING 


correctly the latest trend of fash- 
ion, stressing body lines, with 
broad shoulders and narrow hips 


$39.50 with knickers 
AINSLEIGI+- 
ENGLIZW CLOTHE? 


g20 B’way AT 2IST ST. 


11th Floor 








CAAAAAAAAAAA 
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The os 
Famous ‘Nestle “LANOIL” 
‘Permanent Wave 


BUIUIUYIWWHYWYYW 


ESTLE’S are the world’s 

originators of permanent 
waving. Their **LANOIL’’ 
Process is conceded to be 
FIRST in safety, comfort, 
speed and naturalness of the 
wave. Visit their internation- 
ally renowned New York 
Establishment, where skilled 
experts, in a luxurious en- 
vironment, see that youenjoy 
your waving treatment, as 
well as its charming results! 


Interesting booklet sent on request. 


NESTLE’S 


Established 1905 
New York — 12 & 14 E. 49th Street 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 


SAA AAA APIA AAA AAA AAA AAA AA AES 
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Speaking of Europe 
? OW did we enjoy the trip from 
Paris to Rome, did you ask? 
Well, it was simply perfect. We played 
bridge from the minute we left till the 
second we arrived and—do you know—I 
came out seventeen dollars ahead! 

“No, we didn’t visit the Louvre, but 
the Shullings went one afternoon, and 
told us all about it. 

“Yes, Brussels was so interesting. We 
saw the Fitzplasters, and the Bluffgordons, 
and the Hemingnits, and the Fluffingtons. 
Oh, I adore Brussels. 

“Well, you see, Fred doesn’t speak a 
word of Spanish, so all the time we were 
in Madrid we stayed right in our rooms. 

“You’d have Joved Milan. Willie 
Kipplewaite and his wife were such fun. 

“And I must tell you about Vienna. I 
was so excited. The very afternoon we 
arrived there, who should we run right 
into but Jack and Dorothy! 

“Oh, of course, we went to The Hague. 
I remember perfectly, now. That was 
the place where we met the Gildermuffs. 

“No, we decided not to ‘do’ Switzer- 
land. We didn’t know a soul who was 
going there. 

“Tell you about Budapest? Well, 
I’m afraid the only thing I really remem- 
ber about it was that the Stuffleighs were 
there at the same time as ourselves.” 

—C.G. 8S. 


The Subway Sun 
PRING and fine out-door weather are 
here. Take the “L” and Subway to 


get away from city crowds. 
2. 


of of of 





We are happy to announce a material 
increase in service. Two new cars have 
been added to the West Side Line during 
rush hours. . g 


Fares on the street railway in Cedar- 
ville, Mo., have been raised from eight 
cents to nine cents. 

% % % 

The Arctic Fleet will be in the North 
river all week. Take a trip on the world’s 
safest railroad and see the nation’s first 
line of defense. 


b & 
R. Bloom rides from Ninety-sixth 


Street to Spring Street on the local every 
morning. “It really doesn’t take much 
longer,” he says. 
+ + & 
Service was halted on the entire system 
from 8:30 to 9:30 o’clock Friday morning 
of last week, due to a fuse blowing out. 
Accidents will happen, is what we say. 
% % 


Personat—Will the young lady who 
rode from Fourteenth Street to Christo- 
pher Street about 2 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing communicate with the undersigned? 
The young lady wore a bunch of violets. 


Box R-391 (Advt.).—Van D. 
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in England”— 


now that April’s there! —the pictur- 
esque old flower “girls” —the shops 
full of smart new neckwear. 


UT if you can’t shop in 
the West End, at least 
you can come to Cruger’s, 


which is “Just Like London.” 


We have just received a shipment 
of stunning new English foulard 
ties—$2.00. Cravats made of Eng- 
lish Gum Twill—$2.50. Gingham 
ties in patterns and checks prom- 
ise to be more popular than ever. 


These may be had for $1.00. 
We will gladly send 


you sample swatch- 
es of all these ties. 









Tot eet OINC. 








Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ria 
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A Few Truthful Social Items of 
a Fashionable Resort 


RS. W. ALLINGTON BOTTS 

entertained at dinner last night at 
Tumbling ‘Towers. The ladies’ conversa- 
tion dealt entirely with the Tilkinson 
divorce scandal, and the men (who said 
anything at all) discussed the closing 
Wall Street quotations. 


J J 2, 
~ bod ~~ 


Mr. Harry Kripley is in town on a 
three-day cut-up. 


o 2. 
— ~~ oa 


Mr. Creighton Tevistairs is at the Pay- 
more Inn on a large bootlegging negotia- 
tion. 


J ? 
~ ~~ oo 


Miss Elaine Leamingby appeared at the 
Casino this afternoon in a last year’s hat 
and a very much faded tea-gown. Mrs. 
Henderson Smythe wore her usual old 
black get-up. 

¢ + ¢ 

The Flower Show this month is ex- 
pected to be one of the deadliest bores 
imaginable. 


J 2. 
od ~ bead 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Insley Morrissey are 
here for the season with their daughter 
Ida. This is the eleventh year they have 
unsuccessfully endeavored to marry her 


off. 


The customary gossipy lunches at the 
Golf Club will be continued. Financially, 
the Club is on the rocks. 


2. 2. 2. 
~ —~ od 


Mrs. Parkleigh Evarts is having as 
guests for a few days the H. P. Boring- 
tons. Mr. Evarts has refused to remain 
in the house while they are there, and has 
departed for town. 


2. *. ?. 
~ ~ bod 


Mrs. I. Jingleton entertained at bridge 
last evening. Everybody present argued 
each point. 


J 2. 
~ Oa ~ 


The musicale at Mrs. F. Lenox Parby’s 
put the entire assembly to sleep. 


4 
Noises You Don’t Hear Any More 


HE squealing of the gas jet, espe- 
cially in the hall, late at night when 
the pressure got strong. 

The hand organ playing the “Wearing 
of the Green” (refrain only). 

The beer kegs, on their way from the 
truck to the cellar, bumping on the side- 
walk. 

The throb of the steam fire engine 
pumping at a fire. They used to shake all 
over, but the new engines are quiet and 
stand still. 

The clash of the gates on the “L” 
trains, too, will be a thing of the past as 
soon as they get the rest of the trains in- 
stalled with pneumatic doors. 


—Well Known Broker 








THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM warns. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
POP. PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT. 
LATEST, GREATEST, FUNNIEST OF ALL! 


Ziegfeld Follies , 3. 





ZIEGFELD COSMOPOLITAN 
THEATRE, Col. Circle, s9th St. & B’way 


POP. MATS. THURS. & SAT. 


Leon Errol" Louie# 14" 
Ist Balc. Seats $1 & 2. If bought in Advance 











David Belasco’s Three Triumphs 


Holbrook Judith $ 
BLINN ANDERSON gbmbire 


“THE DOVE“ Exc. % 8:20 


by Willard Mack & Sat., 2:20 


Lenore Ulric ,,2Be!4s-,, 
in ‘“*THE HAREM” sup- Eves. at 8:30 


ported by William Courtenay gS, TUES: 


** LADIES Lyceum 
OF THE asth St. 


Eves. : 
EVENING” — Mats. Thurs 


2:30 




















—ACTORS’ THEATRE PLAYS— 


CANDIDA 


{] Ambassador Theatre. Mats. 2:35, 
Wed. & Sat. Evenings 8:35. 
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Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft. Apr. 26 
Last Recital This Season 


Mischa Elman 


Tickets, $1. to $2.50- At Box Office Now 





SAM H. HARRIS Presents 
IRVING BERLIN’S FOURTH ANNUAL 


MUSIC BOX REVUE 


Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON. 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE jy; 44, 5t; Eves. —_ 


Guardsman 


DUDLEY 
DIGGES 





LYNN 
FONTANNE 


ALFRED 
LUNT 


° THEA., 65 W. 35th St. Eves. 
Garrick 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 


They K 


with RICHARD and PAULINE 
BENNETT LORD 


West 4sth St. Evgs. 8:30. 
KLAW Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:39 


Bae > wy 





waar 
WANTED 


Oreca 








Henry Miller’s JH Wirt St 


uarantine 


with Sidney Blackmer 
and Vivian Martin 














THE WILD DUCK 


| 48th St. Theatre. Mats. Wed. & 
Sat. at 2:30. Evenings 8:30. 





THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
{] Special Mats. Tuesday & Friday at 
2:30. 48th St. Theatre. 














ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings’ 


What Price Glory 


Plymouth, 45th St., W. of B' way 
Eve. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 





BIJOU THEATRE foi pu<" 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 


NIGHT HAWK 


With MARY NEWCOMB 


43 St., KE. of B’y. Bry. on Evs. 
Playhouse 3:30. “Mats. Wed. & 2:30 


The SHOW-OFF 


By GEORGE KELLY 








2ND BIG YEAR. 227 reserved seats at $1.00 


GEO. Mt COHAN Theatre 


Broadway and 43d Street 
Evenings 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


HERMAN GANTVOORT presents 


HELL’S BELLS 





3rd Month! by Barry CONNERS 
RITZ 48th W. of ar a Eves., 8:30. Mats. 
Sat., 2:30 


y kBiis 


OLD ENGLISH” 


GRASS 


A Motion Picture of the Most Srart- 
ling Event Ever Recorded 


me NOW 38 


DAILY 


CRITERION 


Theatre B’way 44th St. 
All Seats Reserved 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 




















AFTER THE THEATRE 


CLUB 


LIDO 


52nd Street and 7th Ave. 


MISS EDYTHE BAKER and MR. WILLIAM REARDON 
EDDIE DAVIS (himself) AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


SUPPER AND DANCING 
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WHERE TO Wa H O P 
IT IS SAID—CONFIDENTIALLY— 


by some of the smartest New Yorkers, that many of the shops listed on this page are the ones chiefly respon- 
sible for that very smartness! And you will well believe it, too, once you have investigated the cleverness 
and courtesy of these little saisons—for they are specialists in the felicities of the New York manner. 








Antiques 


Books 


Interior Decorating 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 


LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP 4 W. 49th Street 
— Service in the New York tradition of efficiency 
and s 

Drop in—Write or phone Bryant 4016. 





CURTAIN CRAFT 19 West soth Street 
Ready made Draperies, custom finish, new Spring 
Designs. Furniture for Summer Homes. Slipcovers 
attractively made. Tel. Circle 989s. 








Arts and Crafts 


Candies 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying Handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


ifts. 
. Bestcrafts-Skylight one 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C 








Auction Bridge 


QUEEN OF HEARTS CANDIES 
Professionally Home-Made of finest ingredients. 
144 MacDougal Street—Greenwich Village 
Bridge Parties Spring 5727 Refreshments 





Ladies Tailors 


FINEST HAND TAILORED COATS, dresses, 
sport skirts; very latest models; suits, $50; smartest 
patterns. Your materials. Andre Balod, 63 West 
50th. Circle 0877. 








Corset Hospital 
= Corsets Rejuvenated—Made Like New. We 








WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE STUDIO 
Advanced and Elementary Instruction 
Private or Class Lessons . 
25 West sist Street Circle 9015 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons, Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDI 
20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


Beads 
WE SPECIALIZE IN BEAD ORNAMENTS MADE 
TO ORDER. ALSO CARRY FULL LINE OF FINE 


BEADS OF ALL — as 
RONZONE & CO. FIFTH AVENUE 


Beauty Culture 




















del, copy and make to order Elastic Cor- 
sets, Girdles, Brassieres. Room 418, 500 5th Ave. 
Longacre 8173. 








Electrolysis 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed 
without injury to the skin. Results GUARANTEED 
absolutely permanent. Further information cheer- 
fully furnished. 

IDA WEINBERGER, 373 5th Ave., Room 403 











Footwear 





Lamps and Screens 


OLD PAPER AND TEXTURE SCREENS. Wall 
panels of Maps. Prints, Unusual Lamp Combina- 
tions. Potteries wired. Furniture repaired and 
refinished. Gracie, 14 West 47th St. 











Maps 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street 





Regent 2655 








Monograming 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 


Have your Trousseaux, Lingerie, Dresses and house- 
hold linens attractively Monogramed. Also carry 
Gift Selections of Swiss Hand Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs. Marie Schmid, 133 E. 6oth St., Regent 8554. 








ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street ad Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 
NEW INVENTION OF AN ACTRESS will restore 
your face to youthful contour. A sure, safe secret; no 
was of skin, wire or spring. Harmless. 
die MacDonald, 1482 Broadway, Room 609, N. Y. 
sac VETABLE cleanses and purifies the skin, solely 
administered by Holmes Sisters 
517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 
destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 
guarantee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. 

TEMPLE DE BEAUTE, MADAME DORVALLE 
Scientific treatment for removing wrinkles, freckles, 
tightening muscles, given only at my one address, 
32 W. 47th St., New York. Bryant 4856. Booklet. 
Physicians’ endorsement. 

MME. MAYS treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address, 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT FOR FACE AND 
NECK REJUVENATION. Tissues Lifted—Contour 
Restored. Hours 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ 
endorsement. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson, 601 
Madison Ave. Regent 1303. 

FIYU BGB—ewest oan in Boyish Bob, trim 75c, 
permanent were, $15 

PIRO™ s% (Est. 40 years) 
34 Wert 46th and 26 West 38th Sts. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? ON FACE—ARMS— 
LEGS? Maccabee Bleach renders hair practically in- 
visible—quickly—safely—$1.50 postpaid. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East 87th Street 





























WHY NOT ERADICATE THAT DOUBLE CHIN? 
The only scientifically correct treatment. No straps 
or exercises. 10 minutes daily. Inquire today. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East 87th Street 


Books 


THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP, 10 a 47th St. 
CURRENT ENGLISH BOOK 
TEL. BRYANT 8527 














SHOECRAFT SHOP “‘fits the narrow heel” in 
sizes 1-10 AAAA to E, French and English models 
in street and evening footwear. Send for Catalog 
N. Y. Fit Guaranteed. 714 5th Ave., New York. 








Furniture 


WILLET A. LAZIER 
9 East 33rd St. 
Near Fifth Avenue 
High Grade Furniture—Medium Prices 








Before you decide to buy, call and let us give 
you the details of our direct from manufacturer’s and 
wholesale purchasing method. Unusual savings. No 
obligation. Manufacturers agent. 
HENRY C. MEYER 
119 E. 34th St. Ashland 7979 


Gowns 


LESTER LIVINGSTON, Ltd., 7 E. 46th Street 
Adjoining The Ritz 
Smartest Gowns, Wraps and Suits 
Most Modern Models. All Moderate Prices. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 26 W. 58th St. 
Originator of the Ensemble Wardrobe. Beautiful 
and practical clothes which solve the dress problem 
for women who seek individuality in dress, rather 
than commercialized fashions. 
Phone Plaza 3541 


LIVINGSTON 21 West 50th St. 
“Different’’ Frocks 


For the debutante and smartly dressed woman. Prices 
unusually attractive. 























Gowns Bought 


Mme. NAFTAL, Bryant 0670; will buy your mis- 
fit or slightly used street and afternoon dresses, suits, 
wraps, furs, etc. Highest cash value. Prompt service 
to out-of-town patrons. 69 W. 45th St. N. Y. C. 











Hair and Scalp Treatment 


WALDEYER & BETTS—Scalp Specialists. Ex- 
pert advice and scientific treatment of hair and scalp. 
665 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

43 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 








Party Favors 


Paper Hats - Horns - — - Balloons 
Everything for a cnapey pert 

NP UOSENSTEIN 
12 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. Stuyvesant 0535 











Permanent Hair Wave 


Now is the + ~ — = the “eee Hair Wave 
that is really bea’ Go t 
HE NRY’ $ HAIR SHOP, 
17 West 34th Street. 
Whole head, $25. Make your appointments now 
Telephone Fitz Roy i209 











Portraits 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. I shall not be satis- 
fied unless you are 
MARY DALE CLARKE 

665 Fifth Avenue 





Plaza 1492 








Restaurants 


THE RUSSIAN INN 33 W. 37th St. 
Unusual in its surroundings and the food it serves. 
After the Theatre—Gypsy Chorus and Orchestra. 











Silverware Hospital 


Old Silverware Repaired, Refinished and Replated 
All Work Guaranteed Equal to New. 
FRED. KUEHNE, Silversmith and Electro Plater 
Est. 1850 88 John Street Beekman 5020 











Tea Rooms 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 

12 West 47th Street, Bryant 0912 
Cafeteria Service, 11-2:30 p. m. 
Carte Service, 5:30-7:30 p. m. 
Afternoon Tea 
THE KANGAROO, 47 West 50th St. In the heart 
of shopping district—near Fifth Ave. Luncheon— 

Afternoon Tea—Dinner. Also a la carte. English 
Specialties. ‘“The place for connoiaseurs.’ 
LITTLE BUTTERCUP COFFEE SHOPPE. 808 
Lexington Ave. Good Home Cooking and Cheerful 
Surroundings. Orders Taken for Home Made Cakes 
and Pies. LUNCHEON, 60c., DINNER, $1.00 





Dinner or a la 
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HAT young director, King Vidor, 

has just come to the front with an- 
other exceedingly commendable film play, 
an adaptation of Lawrence Rising’s novel, 
“Proud Flesh.” The use of the word 
adaptation is a bit ambiguous, perhaps. 
Mr. Vidor has taken the Rising study of 
the mating of a laborer and a daughter of 
aristocracy and twisted it into a light, 
spirited and delightful comedy. 

Let your fears rest. Mr. Vidor has not 
inserted slapstick. He has converted a se- 
rious thing into pointed satire. “Proud 
Flesh” is the story of the love of a San 
Francisco plumbing contractor for the fair 
scion of an old Spanish family. There 
is a serenading Castilian dandy who ought 
to win the senorita by all the rules—but 
he doesn’t. La Borel likes her Pat O’Mal- 
ley despite his derby, his acetylene torch 
and his direct Irish methods of lovemak- 
ing. ‘To our way of thinking, “Proud 
Flesh” is the best light comedy the screen 
has yet revealed. 


To turn from “Proud Flesh” to the cur- 
rent celluloid adaptation of Channing 
Pollock’s “The Fool” is to turn from 
sprightly comedy to heavy handed hokum. 
“The Fool” on the stage always seemed to 
us to be bromidic preaching with a crafty 
eye upon the box office. 

Such as it is, “The Fool” could have 
been told with much more screen effec- 
tiveness. Harry Millarde might just as 
well have set up his camera on the stage 


and photographed the play. 


Just as King Vidor seems a highly in- 
teresting director, so does George Fitz- 
maurice seem an _ exceedingly garish 
wielder of the megaphone. “His Su- 
preme Moment,” his recent effort based 
upon May Edginton’s “World Without 
End,” wanders into the ridiculous. A 
$2,000-a-week stage star falls in love with 
a penniless South American prospector. 
He asks her to marry him and go into the 
Brazilian jungle. She says she will go— 
but she won’t marry him, not for a year, 
anyway. But they do all this according 
to Kansas and Will Hays. They do the 


year as brother and sister! Just movie. 


The Henry King adaptation of George 
Eliot’s “Romola,” the expensive effort 
which led the producer, Charles Duell, 
Jr., and its star, Lillian Gish, to the court- 
room recently, is on view this week at the 
Capitol. It is a beautiful and tiresome 
thing. Miss Gish never does much more 
than drop a book in the whole stretch. 





MONOGRAM 


; (Trademarked and Copyrighted) 
A dainty accessory replacing the usual unsightly 
THE CAN -DLE-LUXE 


matches on the dining, bridge and mah jongg 
table, and in the vanity case. 


MAIL COUPON AND CHECK TO 


(Candles of Quality) 


ae (Minimum 50.) MONOGRAM MATCH PACKS 
in the combination of colors checked below. Initials are 


COLORS OF 

MATCH PACKS INITIALS 
(Check one) (Check one) 

Gold Orange Gold 
Silver Yellow Silver 
Black Green Black 
LightBlue Purple White 
Lavender Blue 


Carried by hundreds of such smart shops as 


Lord & Taylor, New York 
Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York 


The Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York 


Kaufman & Baer. Pittsburg 


s. S. 
Department Stores, Gift Shops, Stationers, and Jewelers apply to 
KAY anp ELLINGER, rnc. 
C. The Monogram Match Co., 319 De Young Bidg., San Francisco 


SCAR IDCAK SCAR SCARS CAVA SD CBAKA,ICAWAD 


COLORS OF 








With Your Own Jnitials 
and your choice of colors 


both for the match packs 
and for the initials 


PACKED IN A TIN 


$350 $500 
for 
501 packs 100 packs 


Express prepaid anywhere in U. S. 


A charming gift. 


SHOP 619-V Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


(Underline initial of last name) 


Name 





Address. 








B. Altman & Co., New York 
aks & Co., New York 
Gimbel Bros., New York 
Pierce, Boston 


342-V Madison Ave., New York 
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Masters Only! 


and artistry of the operator. 


It is false economy to entrust such an im- 
portant art to the inexperienced hands of 


the low-priced establishment. 


At this salon the long experience of Mr. 
Mario and Mr. Frederick is at your com- 
mand— they alone carry on every detail of 


the treatment. 


Address Dept. “A” for free Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘Feminine Beauty” 


MARIO anv FREDERICK, Inc. be returned unless accompanied by 
’ 

17 East 48th Street, New York 

Telephone: VANDERBILT 6897-0094 


Open Tuesday and Friday 
Evenings by Appointment 





HE success of permanent waving 
is not dependent upon any me- 
chanical devices but upon the skill 
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Tue New Yorxer is published 
every Tuesday in New York City by 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
45th Street. H. W. Ross, president; 
R. H. FrieiscHMANN, vice-president; 
R. W. Cotrns, secretary and treas- 


urer. 


Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 
$5.50; foreign $6. 


All text and illustrations appearing 
in Tue New Yorker are copyrighted. 


Subscribers should notify this office 
at least one week prior to any change 


of address. 


Advertising rates will be furnished 


upon application. 


Unsolicited contributions will not 


stamped and addressed envelopes. 
Tue New Yorker cannot be held re- 
sponsible for loss or non-return of 


contributions. 
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Plays—Poems—Sonnets 


All In This ONE Volume 





Shakespeare’s Complete Works 


Only 
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PRINTER in Scotland has amazed 
the publishing world with this ex- 
traordinary achievement. A com- 
plete Shakespeare library in one compact 


volume—and at the price of an ordinary 
book! 


Sir Henry Irving Edition 

Dedicated to the great Shakespearean actor, 
Sir Henry Irving, this splendid volume is one 
to be treasured by every lover of Shakespeare. 
Not only does it contain every play, poem and 
sonnet, complete and unabridged, but in addi- 
tion, an Introducticn by St. John Ervine, Sir 
Henry Irving's article on “Shakcspeare and 
Bacon,” a Biographical Introduction, an Index 
to Characters and a Glossary. 

This beautiful volume, just imported from 
Scotland, is richly bound in flexible grained 
keratol. Front cover embellished with facsimile 
signature of Shakespeare in gold and embossed 
bust. Gold title on backstrap; gold-top pages. 
Sixteen full-page photo-engraved illustrations, 
including Shakespeare portrait and prominent 
Shakespearean actors and actresses in famous 
réles. Covers lined in heavy art-mottled paper. 
1,312 pages, printed in large, clear type on fine 
quality Bible paper, which, though amazingly 
light in weight, is so opaque that the type does 
not show through. 


Mail Only the Coupon 


When news of this remarkable volume was 
received, we immediately cabled to Scotland, 
requesting all available copies. A limited sup- 
ply has been received—so few that these 
copies will be distributed direct to book-lovers 
by The Walter J. Black Co., from this an- 
nouncement. 

You need not send any money in advance. 
Simply mail the coupon. The book will come 
to you subject to your approval. You take 
absolutely no risk; so mail the coupon NOW. 
This unparalleled opportunity requires prompt- 
ness, for with the limited supply on hand it is 
a case of “first come, first served.” 


WALTER J. BLACK CO., Dept. 424 








7 West 42nd St. New York City 
= = oe — <a —— 
; Walter J. Black Co., Dept. 424 , 
, 7 West 42nd St., New York City , 
Gentlemen: You may send me for examination one | 
1 of the imported copies of your new One-volume Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, bound in flexi- 1 
Less than an inch anda i ble grained ee =. pages, 16 Re | 
. . . illustrations. On delivery Ww pay the postman only 
half thick, this beautiful, I $2.98 plus postage in full payment. If I am not de- 
illustrated volume contains i lighted with the book, you are to refund my money J] 
ALL the immortal master- act once. ' 
pieces of Shakespeare—the 4 
startling publishing achieve - eI i a ee ae Saarinen sideichagiudteitiltiniigbaediaeibaae i 
ment of a Scotland printer. : 1 
Only ws limited eumber d I Address : FESR RR Re ee IO Re ee ET TI { 
imported copies are avail- 
able. Mailthe coupon for Jj i 
YOUR copy today. , 2 nena ecco BEREC .cncceccccerecceees i 
( Mark xX here if you prefer the thumb-indexed de 
4 luxe edition bound in genuine suede leather, at only 


$1.50 more. 
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r Twenty Million Whittlers 
Quit Whittling | 


HE group in front of the country store 

industriously making big sticks into 
; little ones were actually setting the 
stroke of the nation. 







Model; 
Sor every need 


50# to $6 


Also made 
} 


in solid gold 


This model $5 


Everybody whittled! 








Though there were plenty of mechanical 
pencils—still nobody used them. 

Then Eversharp was discovered! 

It was new in principle. The rifled tip 
gripped the lead at the ¢7p, like a wood pencil. 
The lead could not wobble or turn. It there- 
fore wrote easily and smoothly. 








20 million whittlers quit whittling. 20 mil- 
t ¥ lion adopted Eversharp. 






























x ; . , . . . 
y i Colt 09 sien Sind Now the new perfected Eversharp is win- 
0 s a4 » . . . . 
‘ ning a few million more users. Because it is 
$3 to $10 : ] . > 4 - 
- ever sharp. Never clogs. Reloads in a second. 
r, oy Pisgah por It is beautiful and dependable as a fine watch. 
= © This model $8 Commercial Eversharps sell at $1 and less. 
“Ee. “ce . - . . . . 
- Gold-filled or sterling models in keeping with 
li the other personal articles of successful men 
‘ir and women—$3 to $6. Other models up to $45. 
nd . ; ‘ 
<< a Eversharp is matched by Wahl Pen. 
Together they constitute the most efficient 
m and effective writing set you can buy. 
»d 3 . . 
a y One of the thirty thousand dealers selling 
ed Eversharp and Wahl Pen is near you. 
2s. 
18, 
: The (ew WAAL 
us e CW 
ar. P 
ne 
‘ly 
eg 4 
as 
1d, , 
_ Red Top Leads are 
I the smoothest qual 
se ity—perfect in size, 
rs and economical. 
n- Made in — 
as (7 grades), red, 
And now the break- proof oe 
a3) e a low, parpie copy 
Ce, ing. At all dealers 
ne smooth writing pen 
e 
= The story of the cracked fountain The thin metal walls of the Wahl 
is pen and its broken cap is being Pen barrel are strong as steel and 
told less and less often. allow space for a much larger ink 
Wahl Pen resists the stoutest ‘#° 
: fist and comes unscathed through Wahl nibs write with ivory-like 
y a lifetime of carelessness smoothness and their iridium tips 
) Ie is made of metal. Which ig Cannot be excelled in wearing 


logical. For the pen barrel and cap quality. 


are a protection for the rubber Wahl Pen is not only service- 
ink sac and vital pen a just able, but beautiful, as a fine per- 
as a watch Case is guardian of the _ sonal article should be. It is made 
works. in designs to match Eversharp. 


Wahl Pen is gold or silver. Your dealer will help you select 
which is also according to the a model to suit your hand and 
watchmaker’s experience preference 


4 
ity 
“1 
£ 
! 
I 
i 
1 
, Wahl Eversharp and Wahl Pen 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
i ‘ ; Made in Canada by THE WAHL CO., Ltd.. Toronto 
| ) Prices same in Canada as U. S. 


GLAS C. MCMURTRIE + NEW YORK 
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F several thousand Series 80 owners a surprising number have 

graduated from the ownership of cars costing less money. 
These men have reasoned wisely that it is more economical to invest 
a little more in a Pierce-Arrow Series 80. Its moderate first cost dis- 
tributed over many years of service is a sound investment. Add to 
this the marked economy of operation and maintenance and you real- 
ize why the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 has established a new low level 
of cost per mile. Have you ridden in one? 


Pierce-Arrow representatives are diplaying the lates Series 80 body Styles in new and diStinGive color 
combinations. Demonstrations are made at any time. A complete catalog will be sent upon reque 
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